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Church or State? 


Text and Photograph by 


Haroitp E. Fry 


NE of the most beautiful new churches in Berlin is 

located in Dahlem, a wealthy suburb in which re- 
side many high officials and leading figures in the busi- 
ness and professional life of Germany. Its pastor, Mar- 
tin Niemdller, has, since July 1937, been a prisoner of 
the German State. Dahlem church has many times been 
closed by the representatives of Nazi law. And Dahlem 
is only one of many such churches in the third Reich. 


IVERSIDE CHURCH is no more prominent in New 

York than is Dahlem church in Berlin. This pic- 
ture of Riverside church dominated by a nearby flagpole 
poses the question of church and state in America. Like 
Niemoller, the famous pastor of Riverside church is 
often an open critic of national policies, including par- 
ticularly our increasing armaments and our preparations 
for war. If these preparations lead to war, the conflict 
between church and state is pretty certain to spread 
from Dahlem to Riverside, from the churches of Ger- 
many to those in America. In war, the pagan religion 
of nationalism is more certain now than at any time in 
history to become blasphemous totalitarianism. 


NN eas THE PROBLEM is very broad, the point of the 
modern tension between the state and the church 
is found in the question, “Io what does man owe his 
highest loyalty?” By its very nature the church must 
insist that highest allegiance shall be given to the God 
of love who is the Father of all men, under whose judg- 
ment stand even the policies of nations. The state, on 
the other hand, says that the preservation of its own 
existence is primary, even at the cost of war. To save 
itself, the state must sooner or later insist that men set 
aside all other loyalties which may conflict with state 
loyalty and entrust even their consciences to the govern- 
ment. So the stage is set for a new struggle between 
Christ and Caesar. 


Be CAN BE no compromise on this issue. “The 
fact that the tension is covert today is only because 
we are not now at war. The only way an open conflict 
between church and state can be avoided, is to take 
steps so that our preparations for war may not lead to 
war. In economic reconstruction and social justice, in 
good neighborliness toward all nations and in presery- 
ing democratic civil rights at home, we can build an 
enduring basis for disarmament and peace. 


Christ or Caesar 


N THE FRONTISPIECE page opposite we present in dra- 
matic form one of the living issues of our day—that of 
the relation of the religious leader to the state in a crisis 
such as impending war. The picture sets church and state 
in relation to each other and Mr. Harold Fey, Secretary 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, out of his experience 
and convictions gathers up the symbolism of the picture and 
states the issue as he sees it. His strong statement will stir 
every reader to face this problem and think it through for 
himself whether at every point he agrees with Mr. Fey or 
not. In a day of such conflicting issues and wide variety of 
opinions held by persons equally sincere, the only uniformity 
for which we can hope is not in opinions but in spirit and 
purpose with which truth is sought. In the long run perhaps 
that is the kind of agreement through which the wisest solu- 
tions come. 

The frontispiece deals with the relation between church 
and state in the emergent issue of war. Another editorial on 
this page faces that relationship in another and a continuous 
issue, that of education and the democratic way of life. 


Can Education Save Democracy? 


Coe MONTHS AGO on the banks of the Hudson in the 
precincts of Columbia University a group of men from 
this country and across the seas assembled as the Congress 
on Education and Democracy. University presidents, states- 
men and former statesmen, business men, professors, writers, 
labor leaders, preachers, Catholics, Protestants, Jews were 
there. They made speeches and listened to other people make 
speeches. And the way in which these people, after boxing 
the compass of ideas, came around to religion as a necessary 
element in any valid education for democracy was amazing. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, a sort of “Pontiff” in American 
education for many years, started the Congress off by nam- 
ing the five inheritances of every child which form the basis 
of education, the last of which is “‘his religious inheritance.” 
Dean Russell, of Teachers College, following his ‘“‘chief”’ 
reached his climax in the words, “with a firm belief in God 
our sons will be true men.” Charles A. Beard got close 
enough to religion as a solution to say, “It is the humane 
spirit that points the way to the good life” and that this 
spirit “has been associated with all great religions,” but 
when he got stranded in historical facts and without hope 
in knowledge or science, he did get that close. Congressman 
T. V. Smith staked his hope on “the perfectability of man- 
kind.” Lord Josiah Stamp, Chairman of the London, Mid- 
land, and Scottish Railway, wound up a closely reasoned 
statement with “no educator can do more than scrape the 
problem unless he is prepared to face the problem of reli- 
gion.” A North Carolina college president ended with ex- 
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tensive quotations from the Master Teacher. A Jewish 
Rabbi arrived at this—“our intellectual and physical ener- 
gies must be devoted to the service of all,” an ideal that 
certainly roots in religion. These seven are taken as they 
come in a long list. The percentage of definite or indirect 
references to religion runs about the same throughout. 

These speeches are not referred to here to bolster up any 
person’s failing religious faith by the mere sight of the 
names of great men who still believe in religion; a faith 
needing such support will not outlive the turmoil of our 
times no matter how great the names. They are mentioned 
here because of the fact to which these men subscribe, 
namely, that while democracy must depend for its life upon 
its educational base that base must be more deeply set than 
much of our education today is. As Professor Beard put it, 
“Knowledge is not enough. Science is not enough. Both may 
be employed to kill as well as to heal. Accumulated facts, 
though high as mountains, give us no instruction in human 
values and the choices of application.” (Italics are added.) 
Just how serious a problem the professor has proposed here 
will be seen when one asks how far our modern educational 
systems have gone in passing beyond “knowledge,” “science,” 
“accumulated facts” to “human values and the choices of 
application.” These systems have gone a good distance be- 
yond, we would all admit. But that they have gone far 
enough beyond to form a base for preserving the democratic 
idea against the strains within it and against it, we cannot 
believe no matter how much we wish we could. 

These wise and good men on Morningside Heights last 
August did not “blueprint” a plan by which the need they 
freely admitted could be met. These paragraphs are not 
written here in an attempt to supply what they had to omit. 
They are written only to call attention to the direction in 
which that need is to be met; it is the direction now being 
chosen by the increasing number of persons who are becom- 
ing deeply concerned about the relation between religious 
education and public education, in many countries and 
among people of numerous faiths. That concern has ex- 
pressed itself in many ways. It has been active in a number 
of groups in the International Council and has found its 
way often into this Journal and will do so again. It will 
get major attention at the annual meeting of the Council 
next month. We write now to state the need and the prob- 
lem, to enlist interest and study on the part of our readers, 
and to solicit their earnest efforts in a movement that while 
incapable of proposing a solution to this enigma tomorrow 
will have a profound effect upon the days “after tomorrow.” 
In the solution of this problem it will be discovered that, 
in spite of their traditional and emergent conflicts, church 
and state have common interests that in the long run are 
more important than their divergent interests. For, the fate 
of the state hangs on that of democracy, and education, as 
now conceived, cannot save democracy apart from religion. 
And at that crucial point for both the church and the state 
their vital interests merge. 


Religion for Two Wee Children 


H™ ARE two leaves from life. 

On Saturday night a little girl of three or four had 
been told that she would have to put away for Sunday the 
scissors with which she had been happily engaged in cutting 
pictures from magazines, because “tomorrow is Sunday and 
God does not like for little girls to cut pictures on Sunday.” 
She said, while being put to bed that night, “I told Jesus 
all about it and he said that it would be all right for me to 
cut pictures on Sunday, but that I mustn’t let God know 
what he had said.” Behold an interesting example-of what 
happens when one tries to make a small child understand a 
doctrine of the atonement that has puzzled theologians and 
led them to quarrel among themselves for centuries. 

Another little girl of about the same age received recently 
a book of prayers for children illustrated with pictures 
among which was one of the crucifixion. Her mother and 
father read the prayers and explained the pictures. The girl 
later put her understanding of the crucifixion into words 
thus, “Some people didn’t like Jesus—hurt him badly, but 
he didn’t hurt them back, even though they nailed him on 
a cross! Now we use crosses in our churches to help us 
remember not to hurt back when someone hurts us, and to 
help others.”’ Behold an equally interesting example of what 
happens when one tries to make a small child understand a 
great religious event in terms of her everyday experience. 

These two incidents are drawn from widely separated 
sections of the country and are twenty-five years apart in 
time. It would not be difficult for religious educators to 
guess which was the earlier—and they would be right! But, 
entirely apart from what particular theory of the atonement 
one seeks to teach, teaching must proceed along the well- 
charted path that borders on the one side the capacity of the 
child to understand and on the other his experience of life. 
Therein lies the justification for that principle of graded 
learning that we seek to apply in the home and the church. 
Differ though we will as to the method of its application, 
this principle is deeply and wisely embedded in modern 
Christian education. 


Calf Clubs and Spiritual Living 


ie FRONT OF this scribbler lie copies of two worship services 
planned for use at Sunday vesper services held by the 
4-H Clubs of Minnesota at the State Fair last summer. 
They provide a unique combination of the features usually 
found in a church service of worship and of those of a move- 
ment as close to the soil and the out-of-doors as is the 4-H 
Club. The titles “The Divine Provisions in Nature and 
Life” and “In God’s World” show this combination, while 
the contents, a skilful blending of biblical and other mate- 
rial, do so even more. The result is a worship service far 
above the average in range and power. These were prepared 
by Mr. J. R. Hargreaves who has given much time and 
thought to the fusing of the spiritual purposes of the church 
and of this farm youth movement. The worship services 
were reviewed carefully in advance by the young. people who 
led them so that they shared in a spiritual experience. 

This is the sort of combination that is possible in increas- 
ing degree in many other places where church and farm 
leaders team up for their common aims. Pastors and other 
church leaders are becoming increasingly alert to the possi- 
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bilities of service in this and other youth programs in their 
communities. As a symbol of this unity we print in this 
issue in “Wisdom and Vision” the National Creed of the 
4-H Club movement. Its ideals are applicable to the work 
of many agencies. It makes clear that there is more to a 
Calf or a Corn Club than some people see on the surface! 
For these young citizens have a song that says: 

A guiding thought, and a skilful hand, 

And'a plant’s young leaf unfurled. . . 


A summer’s sun, and a summer’s rain; 
And we harvest for the world. 


Youth “On the Spot” 


N A CHURCH CONFERENCE recently a minister told about 
two young men, honor high school graduates, who came 

to him for advice because they had been asked to apply for 
a scholarship provided by the Seagram Distilling Company, 
to pay their way through four years of college, and they 
were doubtful about their duty in the matter. he speaker 
had scarcely finished when another rose to confirm the inci- 
dent, and that man was not seated before another got up 
to say that his daughter had received a similar invitation. 
As one of them put it, “these young people were on the 
spot.” “On the spot,” but why? Because one generation is 
always creating problems or leaving half-solved difficulties 
that the next generation has to live with—and work out as 
best it can. So, we are leaving our liquor problem to our 


children. 


When the Ideal and the 
Real Are One 


A New Year MepitTATIon 


THE IDEALIST spake unto me and said, 

“Every new day is a new life. For, nothing has 
yet been written upon the clean slate of its deeds not 
done and its thoughts unformed. Begin anew, for the 
laws of life have made it so.” 

Then the Realist spake unto me and said, 

“Every new day is the old life. For, the past 
always writes upon the slate of the future, overlaying 
what you would do and think with what you have 
done and thought. You can never begin anew, for 
the laws of habit have made it so.” 

And then the Voice of all Life which is the Eter- 
nal Word of God spake unto me and said, 

“Every new day is both old and new, and therein 
lies its glory. For, the old is always being redeemed 
by the new. That which is best in the past is con- 
stantly being thrust into the future by a purified and 
clarified resolution. And to provide such new purity 
and fresh clarity of purpose is the mission of each 
sunrise on a new day and of each New Year. Thus, 
the Ideal and the Real become slowly and forever 
one, for the laws of God have made it so.” 
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Meditations 


By WattTerR RussELL Bowie* 


The eminent rector of Grace Church in New York, Dr. 
Walter Russell Bowie, is also a writer who has won wide 
recognition for his spiritual insight and his poetic style. T his 
is the first of three monthly series of meditations for church 
school workers, designed to be read one each Sunday. 


This thought a friend of mine put into my mind and 
all imagination the other day. He said that he well 
remembered the first time he went out for a long distance 
on one of the deserts of our American Southwest. As his 
feet sank in the sands, he began to grow tired. The going 
was hard. His companion looked at him and said, “Don’t 
look down at your feet! Look ahead at the hills.” So he 
stopped watching his heavy steps and lifted his eyes to the 
horizons, where the hills led up to great mountains burnished 
in the sun. The beauty of these gripped him, and he forgot to 
be tired any more. “Often since then,” he said, “I have 
been in deserts, and I have remembered that one must not 
look at the sand, but ahead at the hills.” 

Do we not need to remember that, all of us who are 
launched on efforts in which sometimes our feet go heavily? 
We are doing church work. We are trying to teach God’s 
children. We are charged with finding ways ahead in which 
others may follow. Often we get clogged with details, and 
it is as though our feet were sinking in the sands. 

Then let us look ahead and look high. Let us see the great 
mountains of the realities of God. 


Suppose that in spite of all our shortcomings we do 
9) really want to keep our eager desire lifted toward 
the best we know. Suppose that the boy and girl looking 
up to us see in our eyes a look that is turned in the direction 
of all that is truest and bravest and best, the kind of look 
which, when they follow it, makes their eyes go up to the 
sun and stars and not down to the dust. Then we shall be 
really communicating religion. We shall make so plain that 
we ourselves are striving after goodness that, without need- 
ing to do much talking, young people will somehow be made 
to feel sure of God. 

O Everlasting God, who hast promised that they who 
wait upon thee shall renew their strength, shall mount up 
wtih wings as eagles, shall run and not be weary, and shall 
walk and not faint: we pray thee for the wings of faith 
which rise above the dust, for the eager strength which is 
swift to dare, and above all for the courageous patience 
which can sustain us when the road is long and hard; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


If we have lifted our eyes to God and have let God 
~) communicate his reality to us, we shall not be nervous 
and shrill about trying to prove Him; nor fear that we 
must be vehement with conventional assertions, lest children 
should not believe. 

There is no use trying to pass on a religion in which we 
do not ourselves honestly believe. And the queer thing is 


* Rector, Grace Episcopal Church, New York City. ) 
1From Lift Up Your Hearts, by Walter Russell Bowie, the Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 
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that religion often ceases to seem true to men and women 
because they have tried so hard to believe what somebody 
else insisted must be true. There are many men and women 
who look back on their early religious training and realize 
that whatever instinctive religious impulse they had as chil- 
dren was cramped to death, like a bird with broken wings, 
in the hard case of the teachings which well meaning but 
stupid Sunday school teachers or others of their elders told 
them they must accept. 

We must avoid doing any such deep though unintended 
hurt to the boys and girls who look to us. Religion does not 
teach us everything at once. It does not clear up all our 
difficulties. Some religious leaders have seemed to think that 
it is a reproach to religion not to be able to give a cate- 
gorical reply to every doubt. They dogmatize where the 
wise and reverent spirit often will be silent. They act as 
though people were not religious unless they come within 
the definition of their orthodoxy. But no such thing is true. 
There is room in all great religion for a reverent agnosti- 
cism, for the humble, quiet spirit that says, “There are 
many things which still are wrapped in wonder, and many 
ways in which we see God not fully but only in glimpses 
like sunlight through the clouds.” 

The truth will take care of itself, and I must never be 
afraid for it. I must never insist on what I am not sure of, 
nor be dogmatic about what I do not understand. In the 
greatness of God there are mysteries where our little minds 
cannot always find a way. But there is one thing always I 
can know and do know, one thing which always gives light 
enough to show the way ahead. I can know Christ. “In him 
all things consist.” That is the truth which Christians can 
believe in, not as a matter of tradition only, but as part of 
the daily experience of life. If I think much about him, be- 
come steeped in his spirit, magnetized as it were by his na- 
ture, so that something in me points, like the magnetized 
needle of a compass, in his direction, then I can begin to 
have a sense of assurance and of steering true. 


We must in every way be intelligent about our re- 

ligion. The understanding of religion develops, and 
it is as stupid to think that the expression of religious faith 
for the modern mind is adequately suggested by the average 
religious book of fifty years ago as it would be to suppose 
that a- medical student could learn all that he needs to 
know in medicine from the books of his grandfather’s genera- 
tion. Christ himself said that he who is in earnest about God 
must love him not only with all the heart but with all the 
mind. 

But when we have read and learned, there is this which 
is still to be said. The surest and most living religious con- 
viction does not come from our reading and our speculation. 
These may clarify, but they cannot create it. It rises from 
deeper sources. It comes out of the hunger for life and truth, 
out of the actual everyday desire to keep faith with the 
noblest and clearest conception of which we do have. 
And when we remember this, we find God. We find him as a 
sense of power going with us and encouraging us, and mak- 

(Continued on page 36) 


They Use Projected Pictures 
Experiments in a Valuable Teaching Method 


N RECENT YEARS the use in churches of projected 
pictures, both motion and still, has been on the increase. 
While the term “visual education” includes the old 

favorites, maps, diagrams, flat pictures, stereographs, models, 
and school journeys, the recent emphasis is on the picture 
which is thrown on a screen and can be seen by the whole 
group at one time. Since motion picture cameras and pro- 
jectors of various kinds are now manufactured at prices 
within the reach of amateurs, and since there is a goodly 
supply of films, slides, and film strips already available, this 
new method of teaching is being taken up by many progres- 
sive churches. 

One active center of interest in visual education is the 
Yale University Divinity School, where Professor Paul H. 
Vieth and his classes in religious education, with the co- 
operation of the Harmon Foundation, have experimented 
for several years in making motion picture films suitable for 
church school use. They have also tried out various ways of 
using visual aids in church work. As these students have 
gone to their own churches they have continued this ex- 
perimental work. Several of them were asked, therefore, to 
write about their experiences in using projected pictures, 
and the following account is a summary of their replies. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


The use of motion pictures in churches as a form of “‘bait” 
or merely for purposes of entertainment is decidedly out of 
favor. Rey. Fred Hoskins! says, “Motion pictures in the 
church ought not to be used with the motive of competing 
with commercial pictures. The church having such a motive 
will be disappointed, for its pictures will never be so good 
or so thrilling as 
those in commer- 
cial theatres.” A 
good selection 
either of drama or 
of comedy, may, 
however, be used 
for recreational 
purposes at par- 
ties or as a chil- 
dren’s matinee on 
Saturday  after- 
noons. Such pic- 
tures may even be 
used for educa- 
tional purposes, 
as for example, in 
the weekday 
church school 
where animated 
cartoons were 
shown before the 
class began, for 
the purpose of re- 
laxing the tension 


Scenes from“ Children Learn About Their 
Neighbors,’ Harmon Foundation. 


* Pastor of the United Church, Congregational, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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of the pupils who had spent a long day in school and had 
before them an hour’s additional study. Motion pictures of 
definite religious content, such as the popular old film, “The 
King of Kings” or “Faith Triumphant,” a fine new picture 
about St. Paul,? have been used quite successfully for Sunday 
evening services or for special summer programs. 

It is with the teaching possibilities of projected pictures 
that we are most concerned. “Motion pictures should be 
only a part of the educational program and should never 
become the major part of the diet, as, after all, they are 
only one teaching method.”’ Motion pictures rank high, 
however, in giving realism or concreteness to the more or 
less abstract ideas embodied in either written or spoken 
words. Miss Clarise Bowman? prefers film strips for teach- 
ing purposes. These are still pictures printed from negatives 
on a single strip of film and projected through film stereop- 
ticons. They may be run continuously, or the machine may 
be stopped at any one picture, to permit explanation or dis- 
cussion. 

There are sound psychological reasons for the use of such 
visual aids. Attention, which is the first requisite of teach- 
ing, is secured in concentrated form when a group of per- 
sons, sitting ina darkened room, all gaze raptly at a picture 
on a screen. Also, studies have shown that children remem- 
ber what they have seen in pictures far longer than what 
they have read or have been told. They also provide a back- 
ground of concrete factual material against which abstract 
thinking may later be done. 


Mission Stupy 


Another advantage of projected pictures is to “extend the 
horizons of the children’s vision of the church’s task in terms 
of missions.” An example of this is given in the following 
statement from the Rev. Gus J. Craven :* 

“One of the greatest needs in religious education is aid 
in personalizing the curriculum in order to stimulate. in- 
spiration and provide the proper motivation. This is par- 
ticularly true when using materials which do not lend them- 
selves readily to setting up actual life experiences in the 
church school department. Even recognized need receives 
only a cool response unless there is a personalizing element 
somewhere in the educational process to ‘bring it home’ to us. 
The following experience will illustrate how visual instruc- 
tion came to the ‘aid’ of a church school group. 

“The primary department of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas, was studying a unit on na- 
tional missions, ‘Our Neighbors in the Homeland.’ In order 
to provide an adequate expression of neighborliness for the 
children which would be a natural outcome of the study, 
they selected Haines House, a home for children in Alaska. 
All the offerings of the department for the duration of the 
unit were to be sent in cash, clothing, and school supplies 
to this home. 


? Available through the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York 
City. 

* Director of Intermediate Work for the Methodist Church, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

* Minister of Education, Westminster Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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“During the course of the unit, letters from Haines House 
were read to the department and snap-shots of the children 
there were made into posters and displayed in prominent 
places in the assembly room. As a further aid in visualizing 
the group of little neighbors whom they would like to see 
and know personally, were it possible, a moving picture 
(silent 16 mm) entitled, ‘A Day at Haines House,’ was 
ordered from the Board of National Missions. This picture 
gave the children of the department a graphic view of a 
full day’s activity at the Home in Alaska, and served as an 
effective aid in personalizing the whole project: it brought 
the Alaskan children very close to each of them, and in doing 
so changed ‘some children who need our help’ to individual 
boys and girls with whom we want to share our gifts of 
money and clothes. 

“Thus at the close of the unit, these primary children 
had become so enthusiastic about helping these little neigh- 
bors that a large check was mailed and an immense box of 
supplies was packed—a sincere expression of friendliness 
towards the needy children of the Far North.” 


Discussion GROUPS 


Another use of films with young people and adults is for 
stimulating discussion. Miss Bernice Buehler® tells how 
this was done in a class on “Guiding Children in Christian 
Growth” in a summer leadership training school at Dun- 
kirk, New York: 

“Several types of visual aids were used, such as pictures, 
slides (commercial and made by pupils), samples of soap 
carvings, finger paintings, notebooks, commercial and home 
made movies. The most stimulating of all these, for both 
discussion and information, were the films portraying pro- 
gressive methods in the church school. Since the sessions 
were two hours in length, to include a study period, the 
films were used as a text book might be used. 

“Class members had presented their church’s picture, 
needs and problems. The aims of Christian teaching had 
been discussed. Then, without much preliminary introduc- 
tion, the film, ‘The New Curriculum in Action,’® showing 
what was done in one church school, was presented. Students 
were asked to observe practices which could be adapted to 
their church school, and to raise questions about those prac- 
tices which could not be adapted. An interesting and fruit- 
ful discussion followed the showing. Differences of opinion 
as to what happened made a second showing necessary. 

“Several other films were used: ‘Learning to be Friends 
to All,’ “Even in this Day and Age” and ‘Children Learn 
About their Neighbors.’ Some required more introduction 
than others. Some raised serious problems; for instance, 
should a sewing machine, even a toy one, be used in a church 
school on Sunday? All in all we found the use of films very 
satisfactory. Students were more interested in looking at 
pictures than in reading a text book. They used their text 
books more understandingly because of the pictures. The 
pictures presented excellent material for discussion. Not 
everyone agreed with the practices and methods portrayed ; 
thus questions were raised about the aim of Christian edu- 
cation. After the discussion the films were usually viewed a 
second time.” 

With young people’s groups the picture which presents a 


® Teacher of weekday church school classes, Wooster, Ohio. 

® Available from Miss Hazel A. Lewis, 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Missouri, free for those using curriculum materials of the Disciples of 
Christ, or from Paul H. Vieth, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn., 
at $1 rental. 
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problem is often 
used. These are 
short dramatic 
episodes, some 
taken from old 
commercial films 
and some espe- 
cially prepared 
for the purpose. 
“Many motion 
pictures present a 
number of prob- 
lems which the 
young people are 
quick to seize up- 
on and which 
they use enthu- 
siastically as the 
basis for careful 
discussion.’ 


Home Mape 
Movies 


Scenes from “Even in This Day and 
e,’ Harmon Foundation. 
Ag 


Making movies 
is always popular 
with church school and camp groups. The process has the 
same educational opportunities found in the use of any dra- 
matic method, and it is also possible to use the completed 
picture for describing the work done by the group, for ad- 
vertising special projects, or for educational purposes with 
other groups. Rev. Dwight S. Large’ and the Church of 
Youth at the Court Street Methodist Church in Flint, 
Michigan, experimented in making one-reel, 16 mm films 
of their own program: “Christian Youth at Worship,” and 
“Christian Youth at Study.” “These were so successful,” 
writes Mr. Large, “that we created a Race Relations Clinic 
at the Michigan Youth Institute two summers ago and wrote, 
filmed, and acted our own two reel inter-race film entitled 
‘Deeper than Color.’ This film was used almost every Sunday 
through the state by youth groups.” 

Miss Bowman quotes a letter from a Methodist con- 
ference in California which tells of making one-reel films of 
Epworth League, family, and junior high institutes, which 
were then distributed to the churches in the Conference. 
Also, movies were taken of the junior high camp at Keuka, 
New York, the first one held in Central New York, and 


these were used to promote other junior high camps. 


Fi_m StrRIPS AND SLIDES 


Film strips, also, have been photographed by amateurs. 
“Slides as well as movies were taken of the East Bay Junior 
High Camp,” writes Miss Bowman. “These slides, taken 
on kodakrome film, are projected from the original film in 
color. Among the interesting scenes is one of a boy looking 
up something in his Bible during morning watch; two girls 
proudly exhibiting bandages and mercurochrome after a 
visit to the nurse; the camp running across the bridge to the 
dining hall after the first bell. These were taken with the 
idea of portraying different phases of the camp life inter- 
woven together—the camp as a laboratory of living, with 
worship, meals, recreation, quest groups and the rest all as 
integral parts.” 

(Continued on page 12) 


™Pastor of the First Methodist Church, Port Huron, Michigan. Mr. 
Large has these films for distribution but says they are rather worn now. 
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Use the Art of the Great Masters 


By Jean LoutseE SmirH* 


In matters of aesthetic judgment each person feels an in- 
herent justification for his own preferences. This makes una- 
nimity among art critics difficult to secure. Many readers will 
differ radically with what the author has to say about favorite 
religious pictures, but they will find the article all the more 
interesting on that account. There is a growing interest in 
religious art and, in accordance with its practice, the JOURNAL 
will present differing points of view regarding it. 


HE PROTESTANT CHURCH is returning to 

its senses in the field of sacred music. The major 

denominations have carefully revised their hymnals, 
choosing hymns more suited to modern Christianity in 
thought, and those rich in historical tradition. Sentimentality 
of thought, poor or mediocre music has had its day in the 
church, but that day is almost over. 

Why not have a house cleaning in the field of Christian 
art? Is it because we are afraid of offending some one who 
gave the primary department a picture of “Christ in Geth- 
semene”’ that we let it hang there year after year, regardless 
of the fact that this particular painting is not good art and 
the subject has little meaning for a seven year old child? Or 
is it because we fail to see the importance of the influence of 
the pictures that hang on the walls, illustrate Bibles and 
church school papers? Surely these pictures convey ideas 
which interpret Christian history and thought, besides show- 
ing quite clearly the artistic taste of the church. 

How shall we begin this aesthetic house cleaning? Why 
not start at the beginning—clean out everything, and then 
by process of elimination decide what to keep and what 
to throw away? 

Let us agree to use only that which is considered par 
excellence, for surely the church is worthy of high standards. 
Children and young people should have the finest impres- 
sions of Christianity the church can give them. When 
superior quality is available in art, why be satisfied with less 
than excellence? Having made our basic assumption, how 
shall we choose? 

First of all, let us go to the opinion of the centuries. In 
the field of art, as in any other field of culture, the art 
which has survived throughout the years is the greatest— 
the rest has become unknown or has lost appeal. That 
which has remained is best loved because of universal worth. 
This takes us directly to the work of the great masters 
of art—Michaelangelo, Fra Angelico, Ghiberti, Durer, 
Brueghel, and a host of others. Immediately some object 
that these artists are of the past, and we live in the present. 
The basic truths of Christianity are timeless and it is only 
our rendering of these truths that has changed. In early 
art some of the interpretations given to the Bible and 
Christian history are medieval, but there remains a vast 
amount of material which is so universal and timeless in 
its interpretation of Christianity that it is just as useable 
today as it was in the thirteenth century. We must use our 
judgment as to suitability of materials, but the notion that 
all the art of the Renaissance is too theological for use to- 
day is entirely false. 

Who says some of the art of the eighteenth and nine- 


* Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


teenth century is not good? Go to any library and ask for 
a history of art written by a man who is an authority in 
the field and try to find the names of Plockhorst, Hofmann, 
Zimmerman and others. You will not find them—unless 
you discover a single reference such as that in Modern Paint- 
ing by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., which reads, “Holman 
Hunt was never anything but a bad painter.” That was 
Hunt, a Pre-Raphaelite and the best of these favorites of 
the nineteenth century Christian artists! Is it because the 
art critics and historians are ignorant of these painters that 
they are silent or adversely critical? One has only to 
glance over the vast number of books on every period of 
art history to discover that historians are prolific writers on 
subjects which they consider of worth. 

One thing more in this plea for a return to an under- 
standing and use of the art of the great masters. It takes 
study and research to discover what is available for the 
church of today. One cannot choose a subject listed in a 
catalog of prints and then because the painting has a useful 
sounding subject, order the print, hang it on the walls of the 
church and then rest assured that all is well because the 
artist is among the most esteemed! On the contrary, one 
must see and study the print, judge as to its suitability of 
purpose, and then, having chosen well and wisely, see to it 
that the picture is properly interpreted and appreciated by 
the group. Perhaps it is just this last point where we fall 
down. If we understand and are led to appreciate great art, 
it will have much more meaning and value. The typical poor 
illustration of the Bible appeals for two reasons: its obvious 
subject matter and its historical accuracy as to clothing and 
environment of first century Christianity. Let us make it 
quite clear that illustrations such as those by Plockhorst and 
other favorites have their place for study of first century 
life, but not as great Christian art. The prints we buy for 
the walls of our parish houses and for use in worship should 
combine the best in art with the highest conception of 
Christianity. Let us return to the art that will always live; 
the best is none too good for our religion! 

Among the paintings which can be recommended from 
the standpoint of art for study in the church school, are the 
following :+ 


Old Testament. Michaelangelo, Sistine Chapel series of 
Creation and of the Prophets. Pinturiccio, Journey of Moses. 
Botticelli, Leading into the Wilderness. Rembrandt, Saul and 
David; innumerable others on Old Testament subjects. Sar- 
gent, The Prophets. Delacroix, Boas and Ruth. 

New Testament. The Annunciation, by Fra Angelico, Dona- 
tello, and Botticelli. Correggio, The Nativity. Burne Jones, 
Adoration of the Magi. Velasquez, Martha and Mary; John 
the Baptist. Brueghel, The Blind Leading the Blind; Christ 
Carrying the Cross. Durer, The Prodigal Son (etching). 
Rembrandt, The Prodigal Son. Van Gogh, Good Samaritan. 
Ryder, Christ Appearing to Mary. 

General. Rouault, Christ at Banlieue (shows Christ with 
three children from the slums). Rodin, Little Brother and 
Sister. 


Send for catalogues from the following art dealers, if interested in 
buying any of these pictures: Hale, Cushman and Flint, 116 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass.; Rudolph Lesch, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City; Brown- 
Robertson, 424 Madison Ave., New York City; The University Prints, 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. (5c, but worth it). 
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A State Council in Action 


By Cuartes E. Suike* 


HRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION in Illinois, as un- 
dertaken by the denominations in cooperation, is 
comprehensive in scope. It includes an attack on the 

problems affecting the life of the children in the state, the 
enlistment of young people as volunteer workers, the co- 
operation with state-wide voluntary and governmental agen- 
cies, and a serious attempt to Christianize vocational en- 
deavor. 

The problems affecting the life of the children and the 
youth of the state were first investigated. We undertook a 
study of the sources of population and the economic and 
cultural levels of family life. (See the maps below.) This 
study grows continuously. There is not only the population 
map, but a study of the size of families, the indices of delin- 
quency, 4-H Club membership, and school attendance. This 
year there will be forty-one indices available for analysis. 
The third map below, “Index of Levels of Living,” repre- 
sents the correlation of farm family privilege in the owner- 
ship or use of automobiles, radios, tractors, electric power, 
water piped to dwellings, library service, and gross income. 

Obviously in the face of these problems it was necessary 
tc secure large numbers of volunteer workers to affect re- 
construction. And these were discovered at the birth of the 
Illinois Christian Youth Council in November, 1936 when 
the young people gathered by the hundreds to hear Stanley 
Jones, Muriel Lester and others, and were then confronted 
with a picture of their own state such as I have described. 
‘They immediately asked for the means by which to answer 
this challenge. Out of their discussion came “Christian 
Youth Action Volunteers.” These young people have under- 
taken local church and community tasks, ranging from the 
leading of a junior choir, the conducting of hikes, and the 
presentation of dramas, to the guidance of community vaca- 
tion schools in cities, responsibility for a complete recrea- 


* Executive Secretary, Illinois Church Council, Springfield. 
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tional and cultural program of entire communities for a 
summer, and volunteer service in the state office for periods 
ranging up to three months—in short, answering any recog- 
nized need by tackling a specific job and seeing it through. 

This method of Christian action has captured the imagi- 
nation of our youth and set the pattern for much local church 
activity. It has made the young people not martyrs but 
creators. It has put them where they want to be—at the 
sharp edge of new tasks. They want to do for Florence on 
the river what Kagawa does for Tokyo; for the children 
behind the prison in Joliet what Muriel Lester does in her 
neighborhood house in London. 

It has, of course, been necessary to give these young volun- 
teers training for their immense task. A week’s camp held 
in June affords opportunity for their specific training and 
for contact with leaders of the cooperating denominations 
and agencies. At an Annual Advanced Conference the chil- 
dren’s workers obtain the latest information not only on 
the best available resources in religious education but also 
on scientific studies of factors affecting the children where 
they work. 

The third major pattern of Christian action in Illinois 
has arisen in continuous direct relationships with state-wide 
agencies and departments of government. The first surveys 
were undertaken with their cooperation. The maps were 
provided by the Department of Research in Rural Sociology 
in the State University. The Community Relations Seminar, 
as presented during three years, has included 52 agencies. 
The Youth Action Volunteers have found in undertaking 
projects that the resources of other agencies are as necessary 
as those of the church. The young Baptist student teaching 
vacation school in a Presbyterian church in a southern 
county finds that she needs not only the Bible, the denomi- 
national and interdenominational texts and pictures; she 
also needs the book of games and songs prepared by the Co- 
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operative Recreational Service, the handbook for State Li- 
brary Services, the name of the nearest representative of the 
Division of Child Welfare of the Government, and that of 
the County Adviser available from the Extension Service 
of the State University, pamphlets published by the State 
Department of Health, the Occupational Series of the 
N.Y.A., and the study units of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. These governmental and volunteer agencies have 
provided literature, sent their field personnel, and entered 
’ into counsel without hesitation or restraint. 

The fourth field of operation is more difficult. If the 
church is to capture the primary loyalty of man, it must do 
it at the point of his most evident means of making a con- 
tribution to the world—through his vocational endeavor. 
The universal acceptance of the formulae of capital and la- 
bor, employer and employee, industry and agriculture, have 
blighted the imagination of the church in its attempt to 
recover the power of the Christian movement in the social 
order. The most obvious and necessary things for Christians 
to do are to face man’s real purposes and needs and to es- 
tablish the principle of brotherhood in the daily task. Some 


of the steps we are taking in this direction to date are: 
preparation of a life relations study which will give re- 
ligious-leaders a picture of the vocational aptitudes and the 
problems faced by every individual in his constituency; the 
beginning of inter-occupational seminars; and the encour- 
agement of church extension service at teachers’ colleges 
where emphasis will be put on the interpretation of the 
relationships between religion and education today, and the 
opportunities of teachers for Christian leadership. 

We believe that all these activities are religious, that they 
are germane to the mind of Christ. But we also believe that 
the final test for the individual, the denominations, and the 
councils is their capacity to sense not only the brotherhood 
of man but also the Fatherhood of God. Church member- 
ship is an objective of Christian action, as will be empha- 
sized at the Illinois Mission Planning Conference which will 
be held by the time this is printed. This four-day conference 
of representatives of city, county, and denominational units 
will seek to strengthen the churches and to secure in society 
that which we experience in the Christian brotherhood of 
the church. 


Where Are the Facts? 


Lists of sources in which Christian workers and discus- 
sion groups can find facts regarding issues being discussed 
by the general public are given here. In the two topics dealt 
with this month readers will find materials on both sides of 
disputed questions, in accordance with the usual policy of 
the Journal in such matters. 


Civit LIBERTIES 


American Bar Association, 1138 N. Dearborn, Chicago: 
Handbook of Reports of Sections and Committees. San Fran- 
cisco, July, 1939. Brief of the Special Committee on the Bill 
of Rights presented to the U. §. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
October, 1938, in the case of the Mayor of Jersey City, et al 
vs. the C.I.O. et al. 

American Civil Liberties Union Pamphlets, 31 Union Square, 
West, New York City: Religious Liberty in the United States 
Today: A Survey of the Restraints on Religious Freedom, 
1939, price 10 cents. Civil Liberties in American Colonies, 1939, 
price 10 cents. Civil Liberties in American Cities: A Survey 
Based on 332 American Cities of 10,000 Population, 1939, free. 
Why We Defend Free Speech for Nazis, Fascists, and Com- 
munists, 1939, free. Summary of Arguments Against Sedition, 
Criminal Syndicalism, and Criminal Anarchy Laws, by James 
Litsig, 1939, free. 

The Committee on the Bill of Rights of the American 
Bar Association clarifies the major issue in the following 
words: “. . . It is clear that the Bar must be prepared in 
undertaking work of this nature to draw sharply the dis- 
tinction between any question of the approval or disapproval 
of sentiments or persons and the wholly different question 
of vindicating the constitutional right to utter unpopular 
sentiments and the right of unpopular persons to be safe- 
guarded in their constitutional liberties. This is a difference 
not always observed.” It is of special interest that both the 
American Bar Association and the American Civil Liberties 
Union have been active in the defense of both conservatives 
and radicals whose civil rights have been in danger. 

Can we protect our American institutions and ways of 
living without forcibly suppressing the advocates and propa- 
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gators of foreign and un-American ideas? If we forcibly 
suppress these ideas, do we thereby surrender to them by 
adopting the very un-American methods they advocate? 
What is our best defense against this invasion of foreign 
ideas? Can we defeat them with better ideas actually put to 
work? Is faith in American ideals best expressed by forcibly 
suppressing others, by letting matters take their own course, 


or by working vigorously to practice American ideals more 
fully? 
Democracy 


Foundations of Democracy, by T. V. Smith and Robert A. 
Taft, Columbia University Press, New York, 1939, price 
10 cents. 

Religion and the Crisis of Democracy: A Quaker Review, 
by Howard W. Hintz, Friends General Conference, 1515 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, price 10 cents. 

The Relation of Religion to Communism, Fascism, and De- 
mocracy, by John A. Ryan, Frank Kingdom, and Sidney E. 
Goldstein, Jewish Institute of Religion, 40 West 68th Street, 
New York, 1938, price 15 cents. 

The Schools Can Teach Democracy, by George S. Counts, 
John Day Company, 40 East goth Street, New York, 1939, 
price 25 cents. 

The A, B, C of the U.S.A., National League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D.C., 1939, price 10 cents. 

Conflicts in Modern Democracy, by Charles E. Merriam, 
National League of Women Voters, Washington, D.C., 1938, 
price 10 cents. 

America’s Way Forward, by Herbert Hoover, Constitu- 
tional Publications, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
1939. 

Democracy and Education in the World of Today, by John 
Dewey, Society for Ethical Culture, New York, 1939, price 
10 cents. 

Democracy and Freedom, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, price § cents. 

Public Opinion in a Democracy, by George Gallup, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 1939, free. 


Is the best defense of American democracy, intervention 
in Europe’s war, or safeguarding the fullest opportunities 
for achievement and practice of democracy in America? 
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Learning About God 


How Lesson 
Materials Were 
Used in Creative 

Teaching 


By Vera S. Munro* 


T WAS the first Sunday of October and there we were— 

a new school year, a new teacher, a new class and new 

textbooks. It was a class of freshman high school girls. 

The title on the handbooks read, “Learning to Know God.” 
The first lesson was headed, “In the Beginning, God.” 

By way of introducing herself to the class and the material 
to the class the teacher said, ‘“When you hear someone 
talk about God: or you talk about God yourself I suppose 
you have some picture in your mind. Think a moment. 
What sort of picture do you have?” 

The answers were quick and varied. “I think of him as 
a powerful man,” said Grace. 

“T see an old man with a long beard riding on a cloud,” 
said Helen. Then, in explanation, she continued. “I know 
where I got that idea. There was a picture something like 
that in the junior department.” 

“T see Jesus healing the sick,” said another while others 
suggested “the Lord” of Green Pastures, a play recently in 
the city. 

“T think of him as invisible, away off somewhere,” said 
Florence, while Irene said she had the same idea but quali- 
fied it by adding, “I think of him as something like magic. 
He can do things we can’t do but we don’t know how he 
does it.” 

Then Marion, whom I soon learned was an independent 
thinker, startled the class by saying, “How do we know 
any of this is so? We read these stories in the Bible but we 
learn something entirely different in school. These stories 
don’t agree with science and science is so.” 

Having had the courage to state her doubts others of the 
class stated theirs. The material before us in the handbooks 
discussed and compared many creation stories with those in 
the Bible. “How do we know these other stories aren’t 
true?” they asked. “Perhaps they are right and we are 
wrong.” 

“That is a point of view worth thinking about,” said the 
teacher. ‘“Marion is studying what is usually called the 
‘nebular theory,’ in her science class. Our handbook sug- 
gests a number of other ideas about the beginning of our 
world and what God might be like. You have suggested your 
own pictures of God which you freely admit are childish and 
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probably untrue. The Bible says, ‘In the beginning—God 
created. . . .. Can we state it this way? Can we look 
upon all these different beliefs as the honest efforts of dif- 
ferent peoples to find an explanation of how our universe, 
our world, really began, whether or not there really was a 
God at the beginning and what he is like? What might we 
do about this problem?” 

“T would like to know who is right and who is wrong,” 
said Marion. 

“Why can’t we find out about all these different beliefs 
and then come to our own conclusions?” asked Florence. 

‘This seemed like a good idea to the entire class, and so 
a procedure was discussed. Such a study would take time, 
they said. Much more material was needed than simply the 
handbook. Where could such material be found? How could 
it be preserved and used for a basis for decision? 

“T have my science textbook,” said Marion, who imme- 
diately agreed that she would study and present the scien- 
tific point of view. 

“We are studying a book of Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy,” said Grace, “I can tell about that.” 

“T see articles and pictures in the newspapers,” said an- 
other. 

“Our mission study books have articles in them,” said 
Helen, while some one else recalled that back issues of the 
National Geographic had grand pictures which might be 
used. Each girl promised to look through material at home 
and bring whatever she could find to class. Each girl chose 
some particular belief which appealed to her most. 

Creation stories seemed to be the first theme to be in- 
vestigated. The class expressed it as finding out what others 
believed about creation and what kind of gods they ac- 
cepted. 

The following Sunday many pictures and much reading 
material were brought together and the question immedi- 
ately arose as to how it was to be classified and preserved. 

“Some of this material isn’t any good,” said one. 

“What would you like to do with it?” asked the teacher. 

“We might make a note book,” said Florence. 

“How do you mean?” asked the rest. “Shall each of us 
make her own, or can the class as a whole make just one?” 

“T’ll never have time to make one at home,” said Grace. 
“Tt takes more time than I have to do my school work. 
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When you go to high school you have lots of studying.” 

“How long may we have for this?” asked Marion, “do 
we have to finish it before Christmas?” 

“You may have as long as you like,” replied the teacher, 
“so long as you are really discovering something.” 

“Then let’s make one book,” they said. “Let’s bring the 
paper, ink, pens, erasers, rulers and everything else that we 
are going to need to work with here and do it all here.” 

“Tf we do it that way it will all be alike,” said one. “We 
all need the same material,” said another, while a third sug- 
gested that there would be no excuse for not getting the 
work done. 

So the procedure was further developed. All material 
was pooled. Each girl accepted responsibility for some part 
of the work and study. The written work was to be uni- 
form. The cover and drawings were to be made by those 
interested in art. Each subject was presented and discussed 
in class, then assigned to someone to be written up for the 
book. Instead of using the entire period for discussion part 
of the time was spent in study and writing. 

In developing the theme, “What Men Have Learned 
about God,” the outline in the pupil’s textbook was followed, 
supplemented by a wealth of material from other sources. 
‘The class made many discoveries. They discovered that their 
own mental pictures of God had their sources, very often, 
in pictures which they had seen, or places where they had 
once wanted to go, or in people: they had admired as chil- 
dren, and were often similar to certain primitive, childlike 
religions. hey discovered that Abraham came in contact 
with certain primitive religions which have their counter- 
part in tribal religions of Tibet and Africa today; that his 
own higher conception of God led him to reject the cruder 
ideas for the higher conception. ‘Chey studied the Egyptian 
religion of Moses’ day and the moral code which he gave 
the children of Israel on Sinai, discovering how much 
richer his teachings about God were than the religious 
conceptions of Egypt. So they followed through until they 
studied Jesus’ revelation of God as a loving Father, and his 
teachings for conduct. 

Aside from the secular material collected, the handbook 
and the Bible, the class drew freely upon the church 
hymnal as a reflection of current beliefs about God. The 
book of Psalms was accepted as reflecting Hebrew religion. 
Each time a different idea about God was presented the 
girls searched the hymnal for a similar idea. They soon 
discovered how these ideas were refined and elevated. For 
example, in their study of pagan nature worship they found 
a belief that God ruled nature. As a Christian belief that 
God ruled nature they chose the hymn, “This Is My Fath- 
er’s World,” and copied it into their book. When they 
copied the opening chapter of Genesis they placed with it 
the hymn, “The Spacious Firmament on High.” In each 
case they sought for the hymn or psalm which best ex- 
pressed the highest interpretation of the idea. 

The class took the entire year to complete their study. 
When they had finished they presented their findings to 
the department in the form of a dramatization. One girl 
took the part of a seeker trying to find God. Others of the 
class impersonated teachers of the various pagan types of 
religion, presenting their appeal and their weaknesses. The 
seeker in turn pointed out what each lacked and continued 
the search until finally the appeal of Christ was presented. 
This she accepted, telling why she was doing so. The hymns 

(Continued on page 36) 
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They Use Projected Pictures 
(Continued from page 7) 


Rev. Russell R. Morris® tells of using film strips in color 
for worship services. He thinks the combination of music and 
colored projected pictures is a type of service which can 
make a very definite contribution to the evening worship 
services of American churches, and is planning to work up 
a series of about twenty such services. 

The use of stereopticon slides is, of course, a well estab- 
lished custom in many churches, particularly for special 
services such as Christmas or Good Friday. A large supply 
of commercial slides is available. It is also possible for classes 
to make slides illustrating the study which they have been 
carrying on, and to show these in departmental gatherings. 
“The drawing of pictures related to the prescribed study is 
interesting and instructive in itself,” writes Miss Edith 
Clysdale,® “but the actual projection of a picture on the 
screen heightens immeasurably the value of that picture in 
the eyes of the child—and indirectly the meaning behind 
ite 

“In planning a program which uses lantern slides,” she 
continues, “it is very important that the leader of the wor- 
ship service and the operator of the lantern rehearse the 
program. Lantern, arrangement of slides, focus of lantern, 
etc., should be carefully attended to beforehand. The use 
of a dissolving stereopticon, which provides for a gradual 
fade-out of one pictures and fade-in of another, does much 
to increase the beauty of the service.” 


SUPERVISION OF VISUAL PROGRAM 


Any church which is going extensively into the use of 
projected pictures as a part of the program of religious 
education, would do well to have a sub-committee on visual 
education in the general church board of education, to under- 
take the financing and supervision of this part of the cur- 
riculum. The following advice from Mr. Hoskins on this 
point should be given careful attention: “Projected pictures 
can be used helpfully in any church. However, the church 
that proposes to use them ought to bear in mind that best 
results will be gained when the direction of all such pic- 
tures used is under one person. A church ought always to 
have its equipment under the direction of one or possibly 
two good operators, persons who can be depended upon to 
be present when the program is to be presented and to have 
the equipment in good usable condition. One other word: 
though a program of projected pictures used for educational 
purposes in the church need not be expensive, yet it is very 
important to know in advance how much money will be 
available in the course of the year and to budget that amount 
very carefully so that the program can be uniform and con- 
tinuous.” 

These reports are drawn from a limited field. Much other 
interesting work is done elsewhere. In England, before the 
war emptied the city Sunday schools, visual education was 
being tried, and Australia reports that projected pictures 
are popular there. All of these experiments indicate the edu- 
cational possibilities inherent in this procedure and pro- 
jected pictures seem likely to take their place among the 
methods widely used in teaching the Christian religion. 


* Pastor of the Second Congregational Church, Middle Haddam, Con- 
necticut. 
* Student, Department of Education, Yale University. 
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A Hand-Picked 
Staff for Your 


Vacation School 


By Bernice H. Roggrns* 


GENERAL INVITATION for volunteer work- 

ers for any organization or project is an unsatis- 

factory method of securing leadership. Not only do 

we find ourselves embarrassed’ with unsuitable help, but 

we have failed to attract the high type of leader who would 

otherwise be available. In the very nature of the case, hand- 

picked workers are more satisfactory, because their previous 

successes commend them to us, or because they possess quali- 

fications which make them desirable for the service we have 
in mind. 

There never was a time when such a wealth of fine 
leadership has been available. Many professionally trained 
people, temporarily unemployed, are eager for an oppor- 
tunity to keep up their standards by practice, and these wel- 
come an invitation to participate in vacation school activi- 
ties. Have you made an effort to secure any of these people 
for your vacation school? By doing so early, you stand an 
excellent chance to have many able leaders on your staff. 
The experiences of the promoters of three vacation schools 
may serve to indicate how easy it is to enlist this profes- 
sional leadership in worthwhile service. 

In a small New England town an experienced worker in 
religious education was appointed principal of a vacation 
school in which the enrollment was slightly under fifty. 
She canvassed the church constituency for a staff. As a 
result, every department of the school was directed by a 
professional. Each of these persons was committed to the 
task of training a group of helpers selected as possible teach- 
ing material for the Sunday school in its regular sessions. 
Each leader presented tentative teaching plans one month 
in advance of the opening of the vacation school. 

The results surpassed all expectations. One half hour 
after the school opened the chairman of the committee en- 
tered the building. Following the assembly period he visited 
each department in turn. “Everything is in as fine running 
order as if you had been in session a week,” he exclaimed 
approvingly. Coming from a public school executive, this 
comment denoted recognition of professional standards of 
work, Every activity of the school centered around mean- 
ingful experiences for the fifty boys and girls enrolled. 

The leader of intermediate and junior girls was a State 
‘Teachers’ College graduate in Household Economics. She 
led this particular group in a sewing project which had many 
values. When it was finally decided to make a layette for 
the local district nursing association, the girls not only did 
an excellent piece of work, but chose one of their number 
to make a little presentation speech at commencement. 

The young man who led the intermediate and junior boys 
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was a junior at a State College, and his assistant a sopho- 
more at an Institute of Technology in a nearby city. To- 
gether they supervised the building and furnishing of a 
splendid doll house which has figured in several exhibitions 
and church projects, and finally became the property of a 
home for underprivileged children. 

The primary leader had also completed her training for 
teaching, but was without a position. Among other notable 
features of her work was the high grade recreational pro- 
gram which she had planned for her group. In the begin- 
ners department the little folks were happily engaged in 
work and play under the expert direction of a professional 
kindergartner. She had been convalescing from an illness, 
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The beginners’ department was led with rare skill. 


and eagerly accepted this opportunity to be with little chil- 
dren again. The “rhythm” band was one of the special 
projects developed in her department. Led by a tiny tot at 
commencement, the band aroused considerable interest in 
a community where there was no kindergarten. 

In a larger town where the vacation school enrolled about 
one hundred and twenty-five, two Sunday schools contrib- 
uted both pupils and staff. The principal was a pastor’s as- 
sistant on extended leave of absence due to a death in her 
family. She called in the homes and sold the idea of a 
vacation school where one had never been held before. She 
interviewed the merchants of the town, who donated a 
wealth of material for the school. Then she finally set out 
to secure a faculty which would give a high grade of service. 

An Americanization teacher in a neighboring city be- 
came leader of the older girls and they were soon engaged in 
an appropriate study of new Americans. No finer person 
could have been found to interpret the “foreign born” to 
these “native” citizens. The older boys and girls in this 
school were under the wholesome and enthusiastic direction 
of a night supervisor in a nearby hospital, who was on va- 
cation. She had a flair for metal work and under her leader- 
ship these boys acquired considerable skill along this line. 
Other leaders in the same school were a student in theology, 
a trained worker in religious education, and the high school 
principal’s wife, herself a former teacher in the public 
schools. 

A crowded church greeted the school on the Sunday 
morning when commencement was held. Both pastors, en- 
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The Pastors Educational Opportunity 
Christenings, Dedications, and Other Contacts with Children 


By CuHares R. Brown* 


HE STRONGEST, the sweet- 

| est, the holiest earthly influence 

which has ever made itself felt 

in my life came from my dear mother. 

She was a comely woman, with an 

active, alert mind, with a gracious 

manner and a spirit which was Christ- 

like. Have I ever known a truer 
Christian! 

When I was a baby, my parents 
took me to the church to be christened 
by their minister. When I became a 
boy of twelve, my mother once described to me that scene, 
quietly indicating its deeper meaning. She told me that I 
had been carried into the church as a babe and that then 
and there my little life had been offered in consecration 
to the Lord of Life; that she and my father had faith- 
fully promised to give me a Christian training; that the 
minister and all the people in the congregation that day, 
had prayed that I might grow up to become a true 
Christian. 

When she had made plain to me what had been done 
on my behalf (all unconscious of it though I was at the 
time) it deeply impressed my small mind. I felt that if I 
did not run straight, I would be going back on my parents, 
and upon all those people and upon the Lord. There was 
nothing else for it but to accept the spiritual responsibility 
which had been there laid upon me. 

I presume that among the Protestant bodies practicing in- 
fant baptism no intelligent person in these days thinks of 
the ceremony as saving the child’s soul, or as having any 
magical efficacy whatever. But if the real meaning of a 
christening can be made clear to the parents at the time, 
and to the child as soon as 
he reaches the age of moral 
responsibility, that beautiful 
service may well become a 
significant part of our pro- 
gram of Christian nurture. 
A similar outcome is pos- 
sible in the increasing num- 
ber of churches where, al- 
though infant baptism is 
never practiced, a service of 
dedication of small children 
in the church has become a 
regular practice. 

My mother had been 
reared a Presbyterian, 
though after her marriage 
she brought her letter to the 
Methodist Church of which 
my father had been a mem- 
ber from his youth. She 


* Dean Emeritus, Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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This is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles by Dean Brown on the pastor’s 
educational opportunity in those spe- 
cial and important experiences of life 
to which the pastor is peculiarly re- 
lated. These are marriages, dealt with 
in. November; the’ religious nurture of 
small children, as in dedications and 
christenings; and death, to be pre- 
sented next March. The article this 
month grows out of Dean Brown’s 
wide practical experience and his sym- 
pathetic understanding of little chil- 
dren and of their parents. 


A growing child is a spiritual opportunity. 


shared in that warm love for the Bible 
which is characteristic of members of 
the Presbyterian Church. For a period 
‘of years, she required each one of her 
children to learn by heart ten verses 
of Scripture every Sunday and recite 
them to her before we went to bed 
that night. 

She was a “higher critic” before 
there were any such things known by 
that name—she knew full well that 
the various portions of the Bible were 
not all on the same high level of spiritual insight. She had 
studied to show herself “approved unto God, a workman 
who need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” She discriminated between the local and the uni- 
versal, the passing and the permanent, the incidental and 
the essential parts of Scripture. When she selected passages 
for us to memorize, it was always “‘the finest of the wheat,” 
as the psalmist phrased it. We never had to pasture our 
sensitive, immature minds upon the meager fields of Leviti- 
cus or Chronicles or Ecclesiastes. Her selections from the 
Old Testament were taken almost entirely from the three 
books which all scholars would regard as the three greatest 
books in the older canon, Deuteronomy, the Psalms and 
Isaiah. It is significant also that almost all of the Master’s 
quotations from the Old Testament Scriptures of his day 
were taken from those same three books. 

When she turned to the New Testament, she had us 
commit to memory many sections of the four Gospels, the 
Sermon on the Mount in full, with all the leading parables, 
and the records of the outstanding incidents in our Lord’s 
life and death and resurrection. Then she chose for us some 
of the choicest passages in 
the book of Acts and in the 
epistles, leaving to one side 
for a later stage in our de- 
velopment, most of the pro- 
found theological argu- 
ments of the apostle to the 
Gentiles. We learned by 
heart, however, the twelfth 
chapter of Romans and the 
thirteenth chapter of first 
Corinthians, and some of 
the noblest parts of Ephe- 
sians and Philippians. 

By that wholesome and 
affectionate discipline in our 
own home, she stored our 
minds with many of the 
finest parts of the Bible, 
which I can readily repeat 
from memory to this day. 
And furthermore we 
learned our Scripture, 
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Heaven be praised! from the King James Version. These 
“modern translations” and paraphrases, where the majestic, 
rhythmic language of William Tyndale has been ‘done 
over” into chatty, mewspaper-and-base-ball English had not 
yet appeared. They are useful sometimes as commentaries, 
but for the reading of Scripture in public worship and for 
“human nature’s daily food,” they impress the average mind 
as a feeble unworthy substitute for the real thing. In view 
of the fact that the leading professors of English in all our 
colleges are quite agreed that the two noblest monuments of 
English expression to be found anywhere in print, are 
Shakepeare’s plays and the King James version of the Bible, 
I am grateful that there was stored up in my mind in those 
days so much of the Bible at its best. 

In these days the leading divinity schools all have de- 
partments of religious education to train men who expect 
to serve as directors of church schools and to acquaint the 
young pastors with the best methods of Christian nurture. 
The experts may overdo it occasionally in their glib and 
eager use of the patois of their profession, allowing such 
technical terms as ‘‘adolescence” and “functioning,” “‘inordi- 
nate phenomena” and “stimuli,” “inferiority complexes”’ 
and “‘obsessions of various brands” to obscure the real issue. 
But we are grateful that this important interest has been 
taken up in more thoroughgoing fashion and that the deeper 
underlying principles involved in the process of Christian 
nurture are being emphasized. 

Here in childhood, as we all know, is the impressionable 
period. Minds and hearts like wax to receive and like granite 
to retain! Here are the crucial years of spiritual decision. 
Where boys and girls are left to pass through those forma- 
tive years without making definite decisions for Christian 
life and service, it becomes increasingly difficult to secure 
those decisions in the later years. The great Roman Catholic 
Church has grown and thrived not by the conversion of 
ungodly adults but by the careful, insistent training of its 
own children. ; 

I am old enough to remember when there were no uni- 
form lessons or standard lesson helps in any of the Sunday 
schools. Any class might select any passage of Scripture it 
chose and go at it, hit or miss. The Berean Lessons and the 
International System of Lessons marked a real advance upon 
that haphazard method. The graded systems of lessons 
where the parts of Scripture to be studied are carefully 
adapted to the age and development of the boys and girls 
have marked a further advance. 

Where the children of the congregation are being chris- 
tened, the pastor may well follow up that occasion by re- 
lating himself in a personal way to the unfolding life of 
each child. He can have a diary where he sets down the 
name and the birthday of each child. He will be watching 
the dates and when the birthday of any child draws near, 
he will write a personal letter. Children love to get letters; 
all of us, big and little, like to receive personal letters. The 
letters the pastor sends to these little people will not be 
stereotyped, all of them equally trite and uninteresting, to 
be counted off by the dozen like clothespins or hen’s eggs. 
He will give time and thought to the writing of each letter. 
As the children grow older, he will have an accumulating 
supply of incidents and experiences which help to relate him 
in a personal way to each one of those unfolding lives. 

When I was a pastor, I used to write “birthday letters” 
to all the children in my congregation until they reached the 
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Miss Knapp Goes to Korea 


Ne LENA KNAPP, Associate Di- 
rector of Leadership Education 
for the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education since 1927, is leay- 
ing about the middle of January for 
Keizyo, Tyosen (the Japanese desig- 
nation for Seoul, Korea) on a special 
three-year assignment in the field of 
developing lay leadership. She has 
been under appointment by the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Church since April, 1939. She had expected 
to leave early in the fall, but the sudden election of Dr. 
Forrest L. Knapp, Director of the Department, to be As- 
sociate General Secretary of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, made it desirable for her to postpone her de- 
parture until later in the year. 

Miss Knapp is to have a triple responsibility in Keizyo. 
She will live at Ewha, the only Christian college for women 
in Tyosen, which is supported by the Methodist Church and 
the United Church of Canada, and will consult with the 
older students there about their work in the local churches 
to which they will go upon graduation. She will conduct 
seminars with the students of the Methodist seminary in 
the same city regarding the best methods of training the lay 
people of their churches. And she will also be working with 
the committees of the Board of Education of the Korean 
Methodist Church on materials for the development of lay 
leadership. Miss Knapp’s intimate contact with the growth 
of leadership education in the United States in both ad- 
ministration and curriculum development makes her ad- 
mirably fitted for this special type of work. 

Miss Knapp is a native of New York State. Her father 
was for some years superintendent of the estate of George 
J. Gould. The Goulds became interested in her academic 
career and sent her to the New York State College for 
Teachers where .she received training as a public school 
teacher. She taught languages in a high school and in a 
boys’ preparatory school. Because of family responsibilities 
she was unable to fulfill her ambition to become a foreign 
missionary and instead undertook graduate work in religious 
education. She studied at Columbia University and at Yale 
University, from which she received the M.A. degree. She 
was director of religious education in the First Methodist 
Church in Bridgeport, Connecticut for six years prior to 
coming to the International Council. 

At the International Council Miss Knapp has been execu- 
tive secretary for the Committee on Leadership Education 
and administrative director of the Standard Leadership Cur- 
riculum. Her contributions to the on-going program of co- 
operative leadership education among the Protestant de- 
nominations have been of outstanding quality. In summer 
camps she has served as director, faculty member, registrar 
and dean of women. In her “spare time” she has been con- 
tinually active in local church work and in organizations for 
business and professional women, including the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Wesleyan Service Guild. 

“Knappie” will be greatly missed by the Council fellow- 
ship, but her friends feel a vicarious satisfaction in her joy 
over a very interesting opportunity to fulfill a lifelong am- 
bition. 
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Shall We Teach Children Theology? 


By Mary AuicEe Jones 


This article will carry our diligent readers back in mem- 
ory to those stirring articles last spring by Professor Hom- 
righausen and Dr. Coe on theology in religious education. 
This time the writer takes up the contention made there that 
there must be more teaching of theology and shows what 
it means for small children, how it can be carried out, and 
what its dangers and rewards are. This is another in the 
series being run from time to time on basic issues in Chris- 
tian education THE EpItors. 


Our PRoBLEM 


HERE WAS A TIME when even to raise the ques- 

tion of teaching theology to children would have been 

considered heretical. It was assumed as a matter of 
course that children should be taught a@ theology, quite a 
specific body of beliefs, ideas, and expectations regarding the 
nature of God and man’s relation to him. More recently 
there came a time when to say that children should be 
taught a theology was considered almost as unorthodox. The 
emphasis in teaching religion was on the side of man’s re- 
sponsibility for understanding himself, and for regulating his 
relations to his fellow men in accordance with certain prin- 
ciples which were called Christian principles, but which 
were defined in general rather then specific terms. 

This does not mean that within the Christian churches 
there has ever been a failure of teachers and parents to refer 
to God. This has been done quite regularly and prayers 
addressed to God have been accepted as an essential part of 
the program, but usually not in ways that our forefathers 
would have recognized as teaching theology. 

Rather, it has been assumed that every person builds his 
conception of God and of one’s relationship to him prim- 
arily on the basis of his own experiences and that no two 
persons can ever be expected to have the same conception 
of God. With, of course, some important exceptions, the 
vast majority of the Protestant churches have not placed 
primary emphasis upon teaching the children and boys and 
girls a certain well defined theology and body of doctrine 
in its entirety, as a condition of church fellowship. 

Just now, however, we are witnessing a revival of in- 
terest in theology as such on the part of church leaders. 
This situation is causing concern to many persons interested 
in the religious nurture of children and young people. There 
is a feeling that insistence upon acceptance of a body of 
belief will make more difficult the task of nurturing the 
developing lives of children. It is likely to result in less at- 
tention to the experiences of the chidren, to their emerging 
needs, their questions and interests, and more attention to 
the teaching of content representing the experience of an- 
other generation. The sense of urgency during these stress- 
ful days for fortifying children and young people against the 
pressure of life, has made it appear especially futile just now 
to take time to interpret what has come from the past. 

Those who are primarily concerned with the religious 
education of children are, therefore, finding themselves at 
the vortex of a changing orientation within the churches. 

To say that all this increased interest in theology and 
doctrine is the result of a succession of social, economic and 
political crises which have driven man back. from a sense 
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of his own adequacy into a position where everything seems 
lost, and, therefore, where the only hope is in the everlasting 
arms of God, is not to state the whole truth. There can be 
no doubt that, as always, in times of difficulty, men are 
inclined to turn more urgently toward God as a shelter in 
the time of strain. There is reason to believe, however, that 
the present sense of need for a more adequate teaching of 
theology, doctrine and the content of the Bible, is rooted 
in a more fundamental and continuing need on the part of 
human beings: It should therefore receive our thoughtful 
attention as we consider the program of Christian education 
of children which we are providing. 

If we have shied away from the idea of teaching theology 
to children, it is because we have associated the term with 
dificult words, ideas remote from present experience, and 
bodies of doctrine which seem to us too heavy to be borne 
as we think of children and growing boys and girls. Cer- 
tainly a return to an exclusively catachetical method of 
teaching a doctrine of God through memorized questions 
and answers would be deplored by most of the churches. It 
is from this formal and isolated-from-life type of teaching 
theology that there has been so wide a revolt. But teaching 
theology—surely we have no more important task. 

We must distinguish carefully between teaching theology 
and teaching a theology. Few present-day congregations 
would wish to set up a detailed exposition of a theology 
which its members would be required to accept completely 
without reserving the right of personal interpretation and 
enrichment in the light of their own experience. Few 
churches would wish to deny to its members the right of 
difference in interpretation within a framework of common 
agreement. This, however, is quite a different matter from 
a wide-spread lack of interest in and knowledge of any of 
the historic doctrines of God. This is also different from 
saying by practice, if not in words, that it is not important 
to give thoughtful attention to clarifying children’s ideas 
of God and helping them gradually to formulate their ideas 
into some sort of a consistent pattern. It is at this point that 
we need to ask ourselves seriously the question of how we 
shall teach theology to children. In our revolt against a 
barren, verbal teaching we have run into the danger of 
disregarding the helpful, inspiring record of the experience 
of the race expressed in church doctrine and liturgy. 

We have assumed that the child’s idea of God would 
emerge and clarify itself if we put him in the right sort of 
environment among persons who themselves are aware of 
God and seeking to do his will. It is becoming clear, how- 
ever, that though sound indoctrinational principles may un- 
derlie this assumption, in actual practice it is not producing 
satisfying results in the lives of most children. 


BEGINNING WITH PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


In the first place, we are increasingly aware of the fact 
that parents and teachers themselves are confused. They 
themselves have never formulated a consistent idea of God 
nor “practiced the presence of God” in a fashion to give 
them that sense of confidence in his reality and understand- 
ing of his nature which are revealed in the writings and the 
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life stories of the really great men and women of religion 
through the ages. Moreover, because there is often conflict 
among the home, the church, the school, the movie, the 
community—even, for that matter, conflict between the 
comments and the attitudes and practices of the teachers— 
the child receives confused impressions. 

Another assumption seems to be that children can learn 
an adequate idea of God without conscious effort on their 
part. We do not assume that children can learn anything 
else without attention to it. Children do not simply absorb 
the ability to read and to spell and to count. All the better 
schools have long since abandoned the idea that no direct 
teaching is,necessary and have set themselves to the task 
of finding ways of teaching which results in accurate learn- 
ing on the part of the child of certain bodies of the experi- 
ence of the race. In teaching children to know God, there 
must also be definite teaching which will stimulate real 
effort on the part of the child.to understand the language 
in which God speaks and to adjust himself to God’s plans. 

Our task in teaching theology to children would seem 
to be then, first, a task of teaching parents and teachers so 
that they have a positive and consistent theology of their 
own by which they live and which they are able to share. 


Usinc CHILD EXPERIENCE 


Our second task would seem to be to relieve ourselves 
from the sense of strain and vast difficulty when we come to 
teaching our children directly about God. Let us begin with 
what has been called the “near end” of God. It goes without 
saying that we cannot teach children about God unless 
there is something in their experience which gives meaning 
to the words we use. We cannot teach the creative power 
of God to children who have never seen evidences of this 
power and have never responded with awe and wonder and 
reverence to the manifestations of God in nature. We will, 
then, first of all provide opportunities for these experiences. 

But simply to provide the child with opportunities for 
joy and wonder in the springtime is not to insure his grow- 
ing understanding and appreciation of the creative power 
of God. On the contrary it seems, rather, that as he grows 
older he becomes less rather than more aware of the wonders 
around him. There must be some attempt to summarize the 
experiences which children are having, to interpret them, to 
relate them definitely to God, and actually to enable the 
children to express this relation, if there is going to be in- 
creasing understanding of God and an increasing sense of 
at-one-ness with him. This stage of summary, exposition and 
clarification of experience, we have somehow ommitted in 
much of our recent teaching in the field of religious educa- 
tion, and this accounts, in part at least, for the vagueness 
of our young people and adults about the nature and 
character of God and man’s relationship to him. 

Into this growing pattern there must be brought not 
merely selected experiences but all experiences. There must 
be not only joy and wonder at the creative power of God, 
revealed in the beauties of the springtime, but there must 
also be brought the experiences of hurricanes, and droughts, 
and floods. These are a part of the universe in which the 
children live and as they meet them they must face them 
in the light of the power and wisdom of God. Their con- 
ception of God must not be left subject to complete dis- 
integration whenever such a disaster comes. Experiences of 
suffering and pain must not be evaded because the parent 
or teacher does not know what to say to the child and is 
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afraid of wrecking his faith in God. Rather, they too must 
be faced in the light of one’s theology. 

This sort of teaching is difficult. We are not accustomed 
to it. We have very little helpful literature. We have few 
statements of belief couched in the language of childhood 
which can help children to summarize their experiences and 
give expression to them, thus clarifying them. We have 
very little even in the way of hymnology and prayers and 
liturgy which can help us through beautiful and meaningful 
literary form to give our children a language in which they 
can phrase their growing understanding of God. 

In spite of these handicaps, it is necessary for us to face 
this task and set ourselves diligently to work upon it. Our 
children need God. They need not a vague, wavering, 
nebulous idea of some Thing or some One who does things 
beyond our understanding; rather they need a steadily grow- 
ing conviction, recorded in experience and expressed and 
clarified through language, of the reality of God in the 
world today, of the way he works, of what he expects of his 
children, one that leads to richer experience and insight. 


RisKs AND POSSIBILITIES 


Obviously there will be indoctrination in any such plan 
of teaching. But why should we be so afraid of indoctrina- 
tion? It is inevitable in any teaching process. It is doubtful 
if any teacher ever went into any situation totally open- 
minded. She has a point of view, a prejudice, the way she 
thinks is the right way, and this necessarily influences the 
children. In the field of theology what we need at the 
present moment, we may venture to suggest, is more, rather 
than less, indoctrination,—that is, we need more personal 
conviction on the part of teachers and parents regarding the 
nature and character of God, more definite ideas in the 
hymns, prayers, liturgies which children can use. We need 
more positive teaching in our lesson materials. All this is in- 
doctrination. 

There is a grave danger which we must recognize. This 
is the danger of limiting the experience and insight of a 
growing person by the limitations of his teachers, whether 
these teachers be persons present in the flesh or present only 
through their writings. This is a risk which we shall have 
to take. There is no doubt that it requires a sort of self- 
control and wholehearted devotion to the truth which it is 
difficult for most of us to achieve, a willingness to face the 
fact that our children have the right to differ from us and 
from those whose writings we have found most helpful. Yet 
this is the sort of persons we will have to be if we want our 
children to go beyond us in their understanding of God’s 
purposes and their ability to carry them out. We must recog- 
nize that our knowledge is still incomplete. We still see 
through a glass darkly, both in understanding the greatness 
of God, his wisdom, his purpose, and in understanding our 
duty in helping to realize his purposes in our world. No 
one of us would wish to limit a child’s understanding of 
God’s purposes or the ability to carry them out, by the 
limitations in our understanding and our ability. We wish 
our children to go far beyond us. We must, therefore, be 
prepared in teaching our children theology, always to say, 
“This is the best I have experienced up to now. It is the 
truth so far as I know it. I hope to know more and to 
experience more before I die, and I hope you will know 
more and experience more of the greatness and goodness of 
God than I will ever know or experience.” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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We Could Try That! 


Have you solved the problem of church school unity? 
Or dedicated a Christian flag? Or tried a demonstration 
of teaching for the benefit of a prospective teacher? Or 


Have You Solved This Problem? 


“Tn our church school there is a very definite tendency 
on the part of several of the departmental superintendents to 
think of their departments as separate units. They have been 
head of their respective departments for twenty or more 
years. They’re fine, capable women, very successful as far 
as the work in their own respective departments is con- 
cerned, but they “‘see no need” in participating in workers’ 
council or conference meetings and other combined efforts, 
and do not do so. From the standpoint of unity and vision 
that attitude is, of course, a handicap to the work of the 
school as a whole.”’ (What is your answer to this problem ?) 


Dedicating a Christian Flag 


Rey. Fred Richard Morrow of the Federated Church of 
Saratoga, California, contributes this timely and meaningful 
service : 


STATEMENT by the minister regarding the flag and its donor. 

CALL FOR THE BANNER: “Set ye up a banner upon the moun- 
tain. Shout unto them, and beckon them to enter the noble 
gates. Bring forth the ensign of our salvation, and set before 
the people the banner of their peace.” 

Brincinc FortH THE BANNER, which shall be carried slowly 
down the aisle of the church by a bearer properly garbed, 
accompanied by two children as guards of the banner. 
Coming to the chancel, they turn about, and face the con- 
gregation during the dedication service. The organ may 
accompany the march. 


THE DEDICATION: 


Minister: Unto the Lord our God be dominion, and power, 
and glory, world without end, 

Congregation: Amen! 

M: To be an everlasting symbol to us of Christ, and of his 
Church, and of his Kingdom, 

C: We dedicate this flag. 

M: To be lifted up in our sight and to lead heavenward 
the eyes of them that worship in this house, 

C': We dedicate this flag. 

M: To be a sign for us, and for our children, and for our 
children’s children, that of his Kingdom there shall be 
no end, 

C: We dedicate this flag. 

M: For a remembrance, when we look upon its white, of 
him who, though he was tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet was without sin, 

C: We dedicate this flag. 

M: To strengthen, when we see the blue of it, our loyalty 
to God and to his Christ, 

C: We dedicate this flag. 

M: To capture, by his sheer, loving sacrifice, our hearts, 
and to send us forth victorious under the red Cross of it, 

C: We dedicate this flag. 

M: To the growth and increase of that divine Kingdom in 
the hearts and affairs of men, of which this banner is the 
exalted symbol, 

C: We dedicate this flag, and renew within us the dedica- 
tion of our own hearts. 

M: Let us now pledge our allegiance to the flag of Christ. 

PLEDGE TO THE CHRISTIAN F ac: “I pledge allegiance to the 
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tried “high brow” drama in your church? Or what have 
you done that is worth sharing on this page? Write us the 
story briefly and we'll pass it on. 


Christian flag and to the Savior for whose Kingdom it 
stands; one brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service and 
in love.” 

DEDICATORY PRAYER eae 

Hymn: “Fling Out the Banner” 


Classical Drama in the Church 


The Fountain Street Drama Guild, assisted by the Verse 
Speaking choir, this fall performed Euripides’ tragic peace 
play, ‘““The Trojan Women,” in the Fountain Street Bap- 
tist Church of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Presented on the 
broad white steps leading to the front platform of the church 
auditorium, the play gained dignity and spaciousness from 
the church setting. The choric odes were read in unison, 
and the women of the chorus, clad in sculpturesque grey 
robes, contributed richly to the effectiveness of the drama. 
This production marks a climax in the work of the Drama 
guilds, which have won wide recognition for their outstand- 
ing performances. These have included Everyman, Job, and 
Masefield’s Good Friday. The Drama Guilds of the church 
consist of the Senior, the "Teen Age, and the Family Drama 
Guilds, the Drama Workshop, the Verse Speaking Choir, 
and the Writers’ Guild. They are under the direction of 
Miss Amy Loomis. 


A Private Demonstration 


of Teaching 


It was on a Wednesday that the director of religious edu- 
cation called the chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Education to tell him that she had at last found a man who 
was willing to take the class of junior high school boys which 
had been without a regular teacher for most of the year. 
“But,” said the director, “he will not take the class until 
he sees some one else teach it. Will you teach it next Sun- 
day while he observes?”’ The chairman did teach the class, 
with the prospective teacher observing. There was oppor- 
tunity for just a brief conference in advance of the class 
session when the chairman could tell the new teacher what 
he planned to try to do in the class session. 

After the session was over and the boys had gone, the 
teacher said that he had never taught a church school class, 
that he had felt sure there must be a better way to teach than 
that by which he had been taught when a boy, but that he 
had not known just what it was. Now he was enthusiastic 
as he saw some of the newer possibilities. Immediately the 
chairman asked him if he would like to read a book describ- 
ing the method which was used that morning. Upon re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer he secured a book from the 
church school library for the prospective teacher. Some 
months later the director said that this new teacher had 
read several books and was proving to be one of the best 
teachers in the school. 
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What Happens to Adults? 
Al Study of the Effects of Various Religious Activities 


By Harry 
ELIEVE IT OR NOT— 


Men feel more lonely and ill-at-ease at a brother- 
hood or club meeting than at any other church func- 
tion. They even feel more at home in a special study group! 
One is more apt to feel frustrated in teaching a class than 
in working on a social action project. The pastor disturbs 
the complacency of his people twelve times as much by his 
sermons as by his pastoral calls. But both missionary meet- 
ings and personal Bible study ‘disturb complacency as much 
as sermons. Reading religious literature or listening to a 
religious radio program gives adults more of a sense of 
God’s power for courageous living than do Sunday morning 
church services. A sermon is not as mentally stimulating as 
an official board meeting; but a non-church social affair is 
more stimulating than either. More people attend official 
board meetings regularly than conduct family devotions 
regularly. 

Sounds crazy, doesn’t it? But 558 adults in 30 widely 
scattered groups furnished the evidence. It isn’t conclusive. 
In fact it’s the bare beginning of study. But it promises 
some surprises and some evidence of needed program changes. 
The thirty groups reported were the most carefully tabu- 
lated of those made by the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment Commission in preparation for its Lake Geneva Con- 
ference last summer. 

The Commission seeks to make local church adult work 
more “effective.” This study was to find out the “effects” 
which adults are consciously experiencing from various re- 
ligious activities. Each Commissioner secured the coopera- 
tion of a group, a class, a missionary society, a board meet- 
ing, or a whole congregation. Members of the group were 
given a “check- 
list” arranged so 
that they could 
check two or 
three ‘‘effects”’ 
which various re- 
ligious activities 
had upon them.* 
That there was 
supposed to be 
any effect at all 
was a brand new 
idea to many peo- 
ple. Some ob- 
jected to such a 


‘The check list, 
“Your Church and 
You,” Leaflet No. 


4ora, is available from 
the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Edu- 
cation, 203 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., at 15 cents per 
dozen, Instructions for 
using it are included 
with each order. 


a. 
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The “effects of religious reading were high. 


C. Munro 


self-analysis. For others the exercise was a deeply spiritual 
experience. In a few churches this searching study formed 
the basis of immediate program changes. For example, when 
fifty adults of one church rated the effects of their religious 
reading as higher than those of listening to sermons, the 
pastor at once introduced a reading table and a guided read- 
ing course. Why not? 

The various effects with which the study dealt can be 
classified into six groups: intellectual stimulus and chal- 
lenge; fellowship, self-satisfaction, and sense of well-being; 
God consciousness; dynamic for courageous living; social 
passion and endeavor; negative effects, such as being left 
“cold,” unhappy, confused, depressed, frustrated. 


Intellectual stimulus— 


Most intellectual stimulus is gained from reading religious 
literature with special study groups and social affairs close 
seconds. Worker’s conferences, personal Bible study, and 
sermons are about equal, followed closely by interdenomina- 
tional meetings, the Sunday morning worship, and regular 
adult classes. Near the bottom come Sunday evening serv- 
ices. The pastor’s calls disturb the complacency of only 
I per cent, but his sermons disturb 12 per cent, the same 
number disturbed by Bible study. 


Fellowship, self-satisfaction— 


The informal fellowship and social affairs of the church 
contribute most to the sense of fellowship. The ladies’ aid, 
men’s brotherhood, interdenominational meetings, and pas- 
toral calls are strong supporters of this fellowship. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the effects which official board members 
feel from its meet- 
ings are “‘satisfac- 
tion from having 
done my duty.” 
Only 15 per cent 
of those attending 
morning church 
service feel this as 
an effect. Social 
action and social 
service activities 
are high in self- 
satisfaction. So 
are teaching, at- 
tending workers’ 
conferences, 
family devotions. 
Private prayer 
gives the greatest 
sense of security 
in God’s care, but 
Bible study and 


(Continued on 


page 306) 
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The Creation 


An Arrangement for a Verse Reading Choir 


CRIPTURE PASSAGES, when recited by 
S a verse reading choir, are heard with 
concentrated attention and add much to 
the effectiveness of public worship. This 
arrangement of the creation story is taken 
from the King James Version. It has been 
used in the University of Life at the 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church in 
Minneapolis and at Macalester College. 


PropucTion Notes 


Combining the reading of the Bible pas- 
sage with organ music makes for added 
effectiveness. The “Largo” from the New 
W orld Symphony makes a beautiful be- 
ginning, to be followed by something with 
a stirring bass suggestive of thunderous, 
uneasy vasts of blackness. The music 
should be majestic, suggestive of the 
blackness and faint movements beginning 
in the world. It should be a definite part 
of the picture and atmosphere of the cre- 
ation of the world. The key on which the 
organist ends will furnish the pitch for 
the soloists and choir. 

The first solo voices should be low in 
pitch. Their interpretation of the lines 
should continue the melody of deep, rest- 
less blackness. Care should be taken that 
the speech is as beautifully distinct and 
articulate and colorful as the music. The 
rhythm should be marked in long sweep- 
ing phrases. Refrains should avoid mo- 
notony by increasing in volume, at times 
rising in pitch as the meaning increases 
in intensity. 

Every meaning to be emphasized, every 
word to be stressed, every syllable to be 
correctly valued, every change in rhythm, 
every change in facial expression, should 
be meticulously noted on each manuscript 
before rehearsal begins so there will be 
unity in thought, color, enunciation and 
interpretation. 

Faces should add emphasis to the in- 
terpretation by change in expression. The 
choir should either be robed or in one 
dark inconspicuous color with uniform 
small white collars, so all concentration 
is on their faces and voices, The choir 
should be arranged quietly before the 
service so there is a stillness about them. 
No heads should be moved unnecessarily 
and all bodies should be quiet and re- 
laxed. Any directing should be done in- 
conspicuously from one of the choir who 
is competent to do so. 


THE CREATION STORY 


(Pause in music; then, speaking clear- 
ly, slowly, with majestic rhythm, the 
voices begin—) 

Voice I (Pitch from organ): In the be- 


* Department of Drama, Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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By Mary Gwen OweEn* 


ginning God created the heaven and the 

earth, 

Voice Il (Dropping pitch from Voice 
I): Darkness was on the face of the 
earth— 

Voice III (Building in volume): Dark- 
ness was on the face of the earth and 
there was no form— 

Vorc—E IV (More volume): Darkness 
with no light covered the face of the 
sea— 

Voice II (Volume fading): Only dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep— 

Voice II] (Volume fading to an echo): 
Only darkness was upon the face of 
the deep— 

(Pause as if all are listening, with 
bodies tense. The soft rumbling of the 
organ is heard for an instant; then—) 
Cuorus (Pitch from last voice. Softly, 

building as if witnessing a miracle, 

seeing as they read—building in time 
and volume, triumphantly): Only 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. 

Darkness without form—. Then the 

spirit of God moved upon the face of 

the waters. The spirit of God moved 
back the darkness upon the face of the 
deep—and God said, “Let there be 
light”; and there was light. And God 
saw the light, that it was good: and 

God divided the light from the dark- 

ness. And God called the light day, 

and the darkness called he night. 

Voice I (Calling majestically): And the 
evening and the morning were the first 
day. 

Cuorus (Proudly, faces aglow, as they 
quote in majestic tones and stately 
rhythm): And God said, ‘‘Let there be 
a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the 
waters.” And God made the firmament, 
and divided the waters which were un- 
der the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament. And 
God called the firmament heaven. 

Vorce III (Calling, triumphantly): And 
the evening and the morning were the 
second day. 

Cuorus (proudly): And God said, “Let 
the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place and let 
the dry land appear: and it was so. 
And God called the dry land Earth; 
and the gathering together of the 
waters called he seas. (Tenderly) And 
God ‘saw that it was good. 

And God said, “Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, the 
fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the earth: 
and it was so. (Proudly, majestically) 
And the earth brought forth grass and 
the herb yielding seed after his kind, 
the tree yielding fruit whose seed was 
in itself after his kind. (Slowly, beauti- 


fully) And God saw that it was good. 


Voice III (Calling majestically): And 


the evening and the morning were the 
third day. 


CuHorus: And God said, “Let there be 


lights in the firmament of the heaven 
to divide the day from the night; and 
let them be for signs and for seasons 
and for days and years. And let them 
be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth.” 
And it was so. 

And God made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day and the 
lesser light to rule the night. He made 
the stars also. And God set them in the 
firmament of the heaven to give light 
upon the earth, and to rule over the 
day and over the night and to divide 
the light from the darkness: and God 
saw that it was good. 


Voice IV (Calling majestically): And 


the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day. 


Cuorus (Majestically) : “And God said, 


“Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life, and 
the fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven.” 

(Stately, beautiful rhythm) And 
God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind, and every winged fowl after 
his kind: and God saw that it was 
good. And God blessed them and com- 
manded them to be fruitful and multi- 
ply and fill the waters in the seas and 
the air above the seas. 


Voice I (Calling majestically): And the 


evening and the morning were the fifth 
day. 


Cuorvus: Then God said, “Let us make 


man in our image, after our likeness: 
and let him have dominion over the fish 
of the sea and over the fowl of the 
air and over the cattle and over all the 
earth and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. 

(Proudly, tenderly) So God created 
man in his own image. In the image 
of God created he him. Male and fe- 
male created he them. 


Voice II (Tenderly but with strength) : 


And God blessed them and said unto 
them, “Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth and subdue it: and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the fowl of the air and over 
every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth.” 


Voice III (Proudly): And God said, 


“Behold, I have given you every herb- 
bearing seed which is upon the face 
of all the earth and every tree in which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed.” 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Wisdom and Vision 
For Ministers, Teachers, and ‘Worship Commitees 


How to Use These Sources 


1. Read them all each month. 

2. Ask where each selection would fit some work 
you are to do. 

3. Clip and file them topically, if such is your 
system. (Subscribe for a second copy if you 
keep a file of the Journal.) 

4. Circulate these among your teachers if you 
are a superintendent and they do not have 
copies of their own. 

5. See how these can be used in your lessons for 
next Sunday—or later. 

6. Use oe material in your sermon, address or 
talk. 

7. Write for permission to copyright owners be- 
fore printing in your church bulletin or 
elsewhere. 


Discovery 


I cannot invent 

New things, 

Like the airships 

Which sail 

On silver wings; 

But today 

A wonderful thought 

In the dawn was given, 

And the stripes on my robe, 
Shining from wear, 

Were suddenly fair, 

Bright with a light 

Falling from Heaven— 
Gold, and silver, and bronze 
Lights from the windows of Heaven. 


And the thought was this: 
That a secret plan 

Is hid in my hand; 

That my hand is big, 
Big, 

Because of this plan. 


That God, 
Who dwells in my hand, 
Knows this secret plan 
Of things He will do for the world 
Using my hand! 
—Toyou1ko Kacawa! 


The Toiling of Felix 


He was serious-minded, this dark- 
skinned Egyptian lad, Felix. Born in a 
land of false gods, the boy from child- 
hood watched with curious interest the 
people called Christians, as they came to 
the church to pray. As he grew older he 
determined that he, too, must find the 
Christ. 

Little did he know of the way to find 
him. It was his idea that he must get 
away, away from people, away from 
things. And so he shut himself up to 
reading and prayer and fasting. He 
stopped working; he even broke all ties 
with friends and family. But still he 
failed to find the Christ. 

Discouraged, he came one day to the 
temple lonely, sad and doubtful. Kneel- 
ing at the altar in prayer he declared his 
purpose of becoming a hermit in the 


41From Songs from the Slums, by Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Copyright, 1939. Used by permission 
of Cokesbury Press, Publishers. 
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desert with the hope that he might find 
Christ there. He pled for God’s blessings 
on his journey and as he knelt he seemed 
to hear the words “Never faint, and thou 
shalt find.” 

Through the desert he traveled, over 
hot sand and through scorching heat un- 
til he reached his destination, a place 
called the Mountain of the Bird, at the 
head of the river Nile. Felix had heard 
much of this spot, of how the birds in 
their migration stopped there once a 
year, leaving one of their number as a 
sentinel on the highest rock of the cliff. 
He had also heard pilgrims tell of the 
hermit, Serapion, who lived in the cave; 
of how pilgrims came from many direc- 
tions, bringing him food and asking his 
blessing. Once a year the hermit was said 
to come forth from his cave and to give 
to a pilgrim, selected from the group, a 
special blessing. 

In a nearby shallow cave Felix, too, 
found a dwelling place in order that he 
he might wait for the blessing which he 
hoped the hermit would give him. Day by 
day he waited, and the pilgrims fed him 
as they fed Serapion. 

Finally, the long-looked-for day ar- 
rived, and Felix, kneeling before the 
cabin, heard the door open. Without a 
word something was thrust into his hand 
and the door silently closed again. How 
disappointing—only a tattered piece of 
papyrus! But, perchance, there was on 
it some message, some instruction for his 
quest. Unfolding it he read these words, 


“Raise the stone and thou shalt find me; 
cleave the wood, and I am there.” 


What? Did it mean that he, Felix, he 
whom men now regarded as a holy pil- 
grim, must leave this sacred spot and go 
back to live with the common throng 
again? Somewhat doubtful he found his 
way to a quarry near the river Nile. In 
the confusion of loud voices mingled with 
the clanging of tools against the rock, in 
heat and dust, Felix—the hermit, the 
scholar—took his place in the group of 
common workmen. Once more he tried 
out his muscles now grown flabby with 
misuse. He helped to drive willow 
wedges into the rock, wet them with 
water and as-they swelled he saw great 
boulders break away from the mother 


rock and roll into the pit below. From. 


there these huge rocks were drawn by men 
to the riverside, loaded onto rafts made 
from wood of their own cutting. As day 
by day the rocks and timbers were floated 
down the river the workmen could see at 
a distant point across the river the domes, 
towers and minarets of a beautiful city in 
the building—the results of their own 
labor. 

Meantime, the heart of Felix was 
warmed with the comradeship of his fel- 
low laborers. When night came he knew 
that rest which comes only with the satis- 


faction of work well done. To him it was 
God’s work! It was a holy task! And 
as the bonds of common labor drew him 
closer to his fellows, he sang with them 
and shared with them stories of the 
Christ. Something wonderful was hap- 
pening in his life, for as he ministered to 
the needs of his comrades he sensed the 
presence of the Christ for whom he had 
so longed! 

The job was finished and as the work- 
men deserted the quarry Felix found his 
way to the city that he had helped to 
build. It was late in the evening when he 
knelt in prayer at the altar of the temple. 
As he knelt he thanked God for the privi- 
lege of work, for the privilege of sharing 
with others in a great task. While he was 
waiting in silence it seemed that the tem- 
ple was flooded with a glorious light. And 
there—there stood the Master Work- 
man! He spoke! He, too, was a work- 
man. He, too, had known the sweat of 
toil, the joy of sharing in a great task, 
the satisfaction of work well done. He, 
too, had known the comradeship which 
binds one to his fellow workmen. And as 
he continued to speak—could it be? From 
the lips of the Christ himself came the 
familiar words, 


“Nevermore thou needest seek me; I 
am with thee everywhere; 

Raise the stone, and thou shalt find 
me; cleave the wood, and I am 
there.” 

—ELIZABETH Brown? 


The Voice of a Christian Youth 


I have found my Leader; 

He has led Youth down the centuries 
To their best for God and man. 
I follow him and count no cost— 
Helping men to live his way, 
Sharing his spirit, 

Working for the release 

Of captives, of enslaved, 

Of embittered, of fearful, 

And joining with him in 

Making All Things New. 


I follow him—Will you? 
—Roy A. BuRKHART® 


The National 4-H Club Creed 


I believe in boys’ and girls’ club work 
for the opportunity it will give me to be- 
come a useful citizen. 

I believe in the training of my HEAD 
for the power it will give me to think, 
to plan, and to reason. 

I believe in the training of my HEART 


(Continued on page 37) 


2 Adapted by permission from the poem, “The 
Toiling of Felix” by Henry Van Dyke. Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. Excerpts from the 
poem used by permission of publishers. 

®From The Future Belongs to You, copyright 
1937 by Abingdon Press. Used by permission. 
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Guiding Beginners in Worship 


VEN CHILDREN show differ- 
E ences in religious responsive- 
ness because they are char- 
acterized by different kinds of 
intelligence. Some are very sensi- 
tive to beauty; others are more 
interested in ideas. Some, we 
might say, are “social minded,” 
finding it easy to get along with 
people. Others are more at home 
in the field of manual activities. 
There are some children, of 
course, who are blessed with all four of 
these intellectual abilities. 

A teacher who tries always to bring 
about worship through the use of beauti- 
ful pictures or beautiful music recognizes 
the artistic intelligence but fails to recog- 
nize the other types described above. If 
she keeps them in mind, she will also 
have worship growing out of play situa- 
tions that are social in character, con- 
struction activities, and out of conversa- 
tion and stories that challenge the think- 
ing of those particularly interested in 
ideas. An attempt was made to keep the 
different types of intelligence in mind in 
the planning of the following worship 
suggestions. 


NATURE EXPERIENCES 


In November a little three-year-old 
said, “I’m going to put on my ’no suit. 
After while it’s going to ’no.” So even 
little children, too young to remember 
the snows of the preceding winter, look 
forward to the coming of this mysteri- 
ous ’no. Some welcome it with squeals of 
delight while others, with noses pressed 
against the windowpane, quietly watch 
the flakes flutter down. 

Teachers of young children should 
utilize for teaching and worship purposes 
the snowstorm that comes on Sunday 
morning. This may necessitate the setting 
aside of other plans, for the weather is 
no respecter of lesson plans. The teacher 
should meet the children at the door and 
go out with them to catch snowflakes on 
their coat sleeves. Together they may look 
at them through a magnifying glass. As 
different children discover the snowflakes’ 
starry shapes, the teacher may sing to 
them “Winter Stars.” 
sung again and again until all have ex- 
perienced the wonderful phenomenon that 
the song tells about. Before returning to 
their room, the children may be called to- 
gether in the doorway to look out quietly 
at the little white “stars tumbling down 
from the sky.” By this time they may be 
familiar enough with the song to sing 
with the teacher “Winter Stars.” Follow- 
ing the song there should be a brief pause, 
and then the teacher may say or sing: 


* Kindergarten specialist, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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This should be’ 


Winter Experiences 


By EstHEeR FREIVOGEL* 


WINTER STARS 


Lit - tle white snow-flakes 


down from the 


You look like stars tum - bling 


Pretty little snowflakes, 
That we like to see, 
All the children wonder 
How you came to be.* 


She may continue by asking, “Little snow- 
flake, how did you come to be?” The 
children should be allowed to wonder 
about this for a moment before the 
teacher says, “Come inside and I shall tell 
you how they came to be.” 

When wraps have been hung up and 
the children are comfortably seated in 
an informal story group, the teacher and 
children may sing again “Winter Stars” 
and “Wonder.” If the children have no 
suggestions or solution to offer, the fol- 
lowing story should be told. 


Tuer SNowFrLakeE’s STORY 

I was a little drop of water in a big lake. One 
day the sun shone down on the lake. I felt my- 
self being drawn up, up, up by the rays of the 
sun high into the air. No longer was I a drop of 
water in the lake; I was a part of a cloud that 
floated far above the housetops, far above the 
treetops. 

God had planned it so. 

The air grew very cold. I felt myself freezing. 
No longer was I a drop of water. I was a 
pretty, white, starry snowflake. 

God had planned it so. 

A strong wind came along and I tumbled out 
of the cloud. I fluttered through the air until I 
fell on Nancy’s coat sleeves. When she looked 
at me through a round glass, she cried, ‘You 
look like a little white star.’’ And a kind-faced 
lady who was standing near said softly. 

“God has planned it so.” 


Following the story the teacher should 
pause for a moment for comments of the 
children. Then without further introduc- 
tion the music of a song of thanks, such 
as “Glad Song,”? may be played. By this 
time the children are undoubtedly ready 
to sing their thanks to God for the snow- 
flakes whose beauty and wonder they have 
just experienced. 

Active, social children are probably 
more interested in playing with or sliding 
on the snow. The poster, “Follow the 
Leader,”® or other pictures of children 
at play in the snow should help them to 


*By Esther Freivogel. From The Little Child 
and the Heavenly Father, Part 3, The Method- 
i Book Concern. Used by permission of the au- 
thor. 

2 Songs for the Pre-School Age, by Shumate. 
Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

*A Holland Print by Midderigh-Bokhorst. 
Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. 


flut - ter - ing by, 


recall some of their own experi- 
ences. They may pretend they are 
sliding on the snow as simple 
waltz music is played. Again they 
may play they are whirling twirl- 
ing snowflakes as a song, such as 
“The Snowflakes,’’* is sung. The 
above conversation and play may 
be followed by the singing of 
thanks to God or by the telling of 
this short story. 


E 


Tue Busy SNOWFLAKES 


A snow cloud floated slowly along through the 
air. It was made up of many, many snowflakes. 

“We'll make some cold, sleepy flowers glad 
this winter,”’ said some of the snowflakes. ‘We'll 
kiss them good night and make a white cover 
over them.” 

“We'll make some children happy this win- 
ter,” said other snowflakes. ‘‘We’ll make the 
sidewalks slippery, so they can slide. And we'll 
blow together in big piles, so they can dig.” 

A strong wind blew from the north. The 
little snowflakes tumbled out of the cloud. Some 
fell on the cold, sleepy flowers. They kissed the 
flowers good night and covered them over with a 
blanket of white. The flowers liked the snow. 

Some snowflakes fell on the sidewalks. Others 
blew together in big piles. The children looked 
out. of the windows and cried, ‘“‘Look at the 
snow! May we put on our snow suits and go 
out to play?” In a little while some of the 
children were sliding down the walk on their 
sleds while others were digging into the snow- 
drifts. The children liked the snow. Some of 
them could be heard singing: 

“Little snowflakes so soft and so white, 

Kiss the flowers and tell them good-night, 

They make the ground slipp’ry so children can 
slide, 

I’ll get out my sled and I'll go for a ride.” 


When the person telling the story has 
sung the song, she should pause for a 
moment before opening her Bible and 
reading, “He giveth snow like wool.” 
(Psalm 147:16a.) It should be read 
slowly a second time. “Who gives us snow 
like wool?” may be asked. The children’s 
response may be followed by a short 
prayer or song of thanks for the snow 
that covers the flowers like a blanket and 
brings joy to the children. 

Children interested in construction will 
enjoy making snow pictures on the black- 
board with white chalk, or on dark blue 
or brown paper, using torn white paper to 
represent the snow. Any of the snow 
songs may be sung or the above verse 
from the Bible may be said as the chil- 
dren work on their pictures. Worship, in 
which the children give thanks to God 
for the snow, may develop out of this 
situation as well as the more quiet, con- 
templative type of experience. 


Gop’s CARE 


How delighted children are with their 
warm snow suits, woolly gloves and win- 


(Continued on page 39) 


“Musical Experiences of Little Children, by 
Kenagy and Arnold. The Willis Music Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ROMIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME: Learning from Jesus 
To the Leader 


Let us help the children to see Jesus 
of Nazareth going about “doing good,” 
moving in and out among his people, many 
of whom were deeply opposed to his 
teaching. Let us help the children see him 
as ready to evaluate the religious prac- 
tices of his time, placing peace with one’s 
brother before empty sacrifice, the joy 
of sharing before vain giving, expressing 
love to one’s enemies. Let us picture him 
as expressing the love of God to those 
who were not deemed important, like 
taxgatherers; to common people like 
fishermen; to children; to wealthy peo- 
ple, like the Rich Young Ruler; to people 
who cheated, like Zaccheus; a revelation 
the like of which no other has ever 
shown. For this power to change others 
into people who were eager to lead more 
righteous lives was one way in which 
Jesus expressed God’s love. 

In all of these stories we see Jesus 
striving to be in complete harmony with 
God, a relationship which we shall help 
the primary child to sense. For Jesus 
understood as no other has the love of 
God and how it operates in the world. 
He was constantly searching to discover 
how he could better work out this way 
of love in his contacts with others: Pri- 
mary children will need to be led, too, 
to new insights of how they may better 
cooperate with God in the world, of ways 
in which his laws operate, and of facing 
social problems with which they are fa- 
miliar. Jesus’ teaching and expressing 
of a way of love will help the children 
to understand better what God is like; 
they will provide the supreme example 
of the way in which one can come close 


to God. 


It is the custom in many church schools to 
center the worship services of the winter quarter 
around the life of Jesus, leading up to the climax 
at Easter. With this in mind the services in the 
Journal for this quarter, in all departments, are 
on this general theme. The group graded les- 
sons, the Improved Uniform Lessons, and some 
units in the departmentally and closely graded 
lessons are also on the life of Jesus. Those using 
these lessons may integrate the worship closely 
with their class study and will find additional 
suggestions for activities for each Sunday. These 
services are, of course, also planned for depart- 
ments not using these particular lessons.—Editors 


Emphases 


Frepruary 4 (The Sabbath Day—what 
happened then) Worship Theme: 
Thinking of God on the Sabbath Day. 


What are some of the religious practices on 
the Sabbath in a Jewish home? How do they 
help to bring the family closer to God? What 


* Supervisor of elementary grades, Center Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Connecticut. 


January, 1940 


By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco* 


kind of things did Jesus think should be done 
on the Sabbath? What did Jesus learn from his 
parents? Did Jesus begin to think of God’s pres- 
ence as being everywhere, rather than limited 
to the synagogue ? 

An activity: Dramatize the Sabbath in a Jew- 
ish home, blowing of the trumpet, lighting of 
the lamp, the blessing, the evening meal, going 
to the synagogue, watching for the evening star 
at the close of the Sabbath. 


FEBRUARY I1 (Jesus’ first trip to the city 
—what did he find there?) Worship 
Theme: What Did Jesus Think Was 
the Best Way to Worship God? 


Where did Jesus find God? What did he learn 
about worship? What did he think about giving 
gifts? (Story of the widow’s mite.) In what 
spirit should one feel when sacrifice is made? 
(Being at peace with one’s brother first.) Were 
kindness and love toward others more important 
to him than sacrifice? How can we show God’s 
love in the world today? (By sharing food and 
work, better homes for people, expressing love 
to all people, etc.) 

Activities: 

Compose a tune for Psalm too: and 2 to 
be sung as a processional to worship. 

Write some original prayers, emphasizing 
a desire to show God’s love to others and to co- 
operate with him in the world. Face some of 
the social problems with which primary children 
are familiar, such as, learning to share so that 
all may have enough to eat, good playgrounds for 
children, better homes for many people. 


FEBRUARY 18 (Jesus the teacher) Wor- 
ship Theme: Finding God in People. 


What did Jesus think was the best way to 
think of God? What did he do that made people 
think of God? (Stories of Zaccheus, the fisher- 
men, the widow’s mite, being at peace with one’s 
brother before offering sacrifice, etc.) What can 
we do today to express love to the children of 
China who are suffering in time of war? 

Activities: 

Write a play impersonating some one who 
might have known Jesus, such as Zaccheus or 
the woman of Samaria. Bring out how Jesus 
revealed God’s love through his teaching and 
lovingkindness. 

Bring things to send to the children of 
China, such as dolls, pictures, or constructive 
playthings. 


An additional story to use on February 78. 


Jesus TEACHES ABOUT THE LILIES 


Many years ago in the far-away land of Pal- 
estine, a little group of people sat together on a 
hillside. The warm summer sun shone gently 
on their striped coats and bright headdresses. 
Birds chirped gaily to their mates. Scarlet tulips, 
poppies, and anemones brightened the hillside. At 
the foot of the hill the waters of the lake, blue 
as the sky above, lapped the sandy shore. Children 
played in happy groups near their fathers and 
mothers. 

The people came closer together. They seemed 
to be listening to somebody in their midst, some- 
body who was saying lovely things. Sometimes 
the people called the speaker ‘‘Master.” Some- 
times they called him ‘“‘Jesus.’’ Sometimes they 
called him ‘Teacher.” 

This friendly teacher was saying new things 
about God's love. ‘‘Do not pray aloud in the 
streets the way some men like to do,” he said, 
“but learn to talk with God in the quietness of 
your own room.” 


And again he said, ‘When you pray, say 


‘Our Father.’ God’s love is like the love of a 
father or mother; it reaches out to people every- 
where.” 

At another time the teacher said, ‘‘God sends 
his sunshine and rain on all alike, whether they 
are good or bad. His laws work for the good of 
all. They may seem like hard laws sometimes, 
but God really is loving and is showing his 
love this way.” 

“Blessed are the peacemakers,” said Jesus, the 
teacher, while the people moved nearer to hear 
every word. Who is this man, they thought, who 
teaches about peace when there is fighting and 
disagreement around us? 

Then Jesus looked down at the ground near 
his feet. A brilliant red lily nodded its head 
there in the gentle breeze. Jesus picked the lily 
and held it carefully in his hand. “Consider the 
lilies,” he said. ‘““{They are only simple flowers, 
and yet King Solomon in all his royal robes 
was not as beautifully dressed as one of these. 
For God is creating and caring for each of 
these lilies around us here, and if his love is 
working in this way, do you not suppose that 
his love is even greater for each one of you?” 

Oh, how happy that little lily felt! It 
wanted to raise its brilliant little head and sing 
for joy. It had helped Jesus to teach others 
about God’s love. 


FEBRUARY 25 (How Jesus treated peo- 
ple) Worship Theme: God Depends 
upon People to Care for Others. 


What effect did Jesus have upon people? Did 
he believe he helped God in the world by helping 
others? Who were some of the people who were 
transformed by his loving and kindly acts? (Zac- 
cheus, Matthew, woman of Samaria.) Did Jesus 
have great love for all people? What are some 
of the things we can do to show God’s love to 
others ? 


Activities: 


Learn the prayer song, ‘Lord of the Sun- 
light.’’1 
Dramatize the play begun last time. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


INSTRUMENTAL Music: 
“A Chant”—Chopin? 
“Air for G String’’—Bach 
violin and piano) 
Theme from “Sonata in A’—Mozart 


(Victor 7103— 


“Evening Song’—Schumann (Victor 6630, 
cello) 

“Religioso”—Chopin? 

“Hebrew Melody”’—Achron (Victor 6695, 
violin) 

“Kili, Eili’’ (Victor 9792, with organ) 


“Kol Nidree’” (Victor 9792, with organ) 
Or, the following hymns: 


“Pair Are the Meadows’ 
“Let Us with a Gladsome Mind’”* 
“God of the Earth, the Sky, the Sea’’® 


Soncs: 


“Far Away in Old Judea’? 
“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus’? 
“Fair Are the Meadows’” 


1Song Friends for Younger Children, Blash- 
field. Vaile Publishing Co. 1931. 

* Musical Moments in Worship, Thomas. Ab- 
ingdon. 1935. 

® Singing Worship, Thomas. Abingdon. 1935. 

“Hymnal for Boys and Girls, Parker and 
Richards. Appleton-Century. 1935. 

5 New Hymnal for American Youth, Smith. 
Appleton-Century. 1937. 
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BETHANY 


TEXTS 


FOR THE NEW 


Leadership 
Training 
Curriculum 


Authors chosen for ability and 
consecration; subjects covered 
thoroughly and practically; 
scholarship equal to the best. 


FIRST SERIES 


No. 121A—(For Reference) The 
Old Testament Story, by Glenn 
McRae. 30 cents 

No, 122A—It Began Thus, by Ross 
John Griffeth. A study of the New 
Testament. 30 cents 

No. 211A—Planning for Children in 
the Local Church, by Hazel A. 
Lewis. 30 cents 

No, 312A—Planning for Young Peo- 
ple in the Local Church, by T. T. 
Swearingen. 30 cents. 

No. 410A—The Effective Adult 
Class, by Harry C. Munro. 30 cents 

No. 610A—How to Improve Your 
Sunday School, by Eva A. Callar- 
man. 30 cents 


SECOND SERIES 


No. 112B—The Message and Pro- 
gram of the Christian Religion, by 
Glenn McRae. $1.00 


Ne. 130B—Christian Education in 
Your Church, by Harry C. Munro, 
90 cents 


No. 141B—The Growth of Christian 
Personality, by Wilfred E. Powell. 
$1.00 

No. 220B, 221B and 222B—Guiding 
Nursery Children in Home and 
See by Eva B. McCallum. 


No. 240B—The Primary Church 
School, by Hazel A. Lewis. $1.10 


No. 610B—The Church as a School, 
by Harry C. Munro. $1.10 


ORDER FROM 


YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 


PRODUCTS OF THE 
BETHANY PRESS 


“The Greatest’? 

“If with All Your Hearts’” 

“The Lord Is in His Holy Temple’” 
“Enter into His Gates’’” 

“At Work Beside His Father’s Bench’ 
“T Was Glad’’™ 

“Lord, I Want to Be a Christian’’’ 
“The Quiet Sunset Time’? 

“Lord of the Sunlight’ 


SCRIPTURE VERSES: 
Of praise to God 


Psalm 100 
Psalm 96:1 
Psalm 10771 
Psalm 92:1 
Psalm 86:12 
Psalm 122:1 


What Jesus thought about God and 
people 

God is love.—1 John 4:16b 

God is a spirit—John 4:24a 

John 13:35 

Deuteronomy 6:5 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.— 

Leviticus 19:18b 
Luke 10:30-37 (The Good “Samaritan) 


W orshipping God through the church 


My house shall be a house of prayer for all 
peoples.—Isaiah 56:7d 


Showing Jesus’ loving kindness 
Jesus of Nazareth went about doing good. Acts 


10:38b. 
Mark 10:13-16 (Jesus and the children). 
Luke 18:18-23 (Jesus and the rich young 
ruler) 
PoEMs: 


“Jesus Our Master’? 

“When Jesus Walked in Galilee” 

“We Thank Thee’™ 

“Sabbath Eve’’” 

“Jesus? 

“Let Us Think about Jesus in Our Prayer’® 


A GRACE USED IN THE TIME OF JESUS: 


“Blessed art thou, our Lord and King; 
The Lord of life and everything, 
Who makest food and all to be.” 


Books TO BE READ TO THE CHILDREN: 


When the King Came—Hodges. Houghton 

How One Man Changed the World—Blan- 
chard. Pilgrim Press. Chapters 1, 5, 6, 8, 11 

The Beautiful Childhood—Boulting. Harcourt, 
Brace Co. 

Little Boy of Nazareth—Bonser. Harpers 


Books FOR THE CHILDREN TO READ: 


Jesus and the Children—Smither. Thomas Nel- 
son 

Jesus, Friend of Little Children—Entwistle. 
Thomas Nelson 

The Farmer and His Field—Entwistle. Thomas 
Nelson 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, 1940— 
Connecticut Council of Churches, Hartford, 
Conn. 

With the Jewish Child in Home and Synagogue 
—Levinger (reader). Bloch Publishing Co., 
School edition. 


° Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, June, 1938. Pil- 
grim Press. 

7 As Children Worship, Perkins. Pilgrim Press. 
1936. 

® Beacon Song and Service Book, Beacon Press. 


1935. 

® Child Life in Bible Times, Taylor. Bethany 
Press, 1939. 

” Worship for Little Children, Street. Meth- 
odist Sunday School Dept., London, England. 

“ Junior Worship Materials, Burgess. 

“With the Jewish Child in Home and Syna- 
gogue, Levinger. Bloch Publishing Co. 

*% My Own Book of Prayers, Jones. Rand, Mc- 
Nally. 1937. 

Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, April, 1938. 
Pilgrim Press. 

*® Bible Story Book, Danielson. Pilgrim Press. 

%° Little Boy of Nazareth, Bonser. Harpers. 

** Bible Homes and Homes Today, Reed. Pil- 
grim Press. 1937. 


Bible Story Book—Danielson. Pilgrim Press. 
(“The Story of Jesus’’—his whole life) 
The Lost Coin—Entwistle. Thomas Nelson. 


PICTURES: 
“Christ and the Rich Young Ruler’’—Hof- 


mann® 
“Jesus and the Fishermen”—Zimmerman™® 
“Jesus and the Children”—Cizek” 
“Suffer the Little Children”—Tarrant” 
“The Lord of Joy”’—Tarrant™ 
“Christ Among the Doctors’—Hofmann®™ 
“The Sermon on the Mount”—E. A. Wood” 
“Jesus and the Children”—E. A. Wood™ 
“Feeding the Five Thousand’—E. A. Wood~ 


STORIES FOR TELLING IN WORSHIP SERV- 
ICES: 
“The Passover Psalm 


From Bible Story Book: 


“The Little Man Who Climbed a Tree” 
“A Night of Fishing” 

“The Boy with a Lunch” 

“A Gift of Perfume” 

“The Four Travelers” 


From Little Boy of Nazareth: 
“The Sabbath Day” 
“The Springtime Feast” 

From Child Life in Bible Times:® 


“Zaccheus”’ 

“Seventy Times Seven” 
“Jesus, the Teacher” 
“The Forgiving Father” 


From Bible Homes and Homes Today: 
“The Sabbath in a Jewish Home” 


yd 


Suggested Service for February 18 
THEME: Finding God in People 


Today’s emphasis will be placed upon one 
brief episode in the teaching ministry of Jesus 
which revealed his relationship to God and peo- 
ple. Perhaps the children can be led to sense 
something, of Jesus’ intimate contact with people, 
his directness in conversation, his kind, patient 
manner. Primary children can not understand the 
deep significance of Jesus’ teaching, but they can 
think of some things for which he stood in terms 
of their own experience. Perhaps the story of 
the Rich Young Ruler around which this service 
of worship is based will open some conversation 
leading to social problems of which primary 
children can not help being conscious these days. 
Help them to get a glimpse of how God depends 
upon people to cooperate with him in the world. 

Use a long console table in the center of wor- 
ship. Place the offering plates, Bible, and growing 
plants or flowers upon it. Above the table hang a 
full piece of deep blue or red velvet by means 
of brass rings attached to a brass rod five feet 
long and four feet above the table. The velvet 
should hang in fairly full folds. If velvet is not 
obtainable, some shades of gold or dark green 
cloth will do for all purposes. Red or blue are 
suggested in order to bring out better the colors 
of the framed picture, “Christ and the Rich 
Young Ruler,” by Hofmann, which should be 
hung by a wire from the brass rod and resting 
against the velvet. If it is not possible to have 
framed pictures, unframed ones may be mounted 
on gold cardboard available through Dennison 
Company. 


PRELUDE: “Religioso,’ Chopin? 

Suggest that the children be studying 
the picture at the front of the room. 
“What do you think Jesus is saying to 
his rich friend? Why do the people at 
the left of the picture look unhappy? Is 
Jesus thinking of them?” et cetera. 
Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus”? 
Story: 


8 Found in almost all graded primary picture 
sets. 

” Order through Art Extension Press, West- 
port, Conn. 

*” Order through Hale, Cushman, and Flint, 
116 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

#1 Available through Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, St. Louis, Mo. 

* Order through Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 
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Jesus anv THE Ricnw Younc Ru.er™ 


Once there was a young man who was rich. He 
had an important position in his part of the coun- 
try. He wore beautiful clothes: silks and em- 
broideries and velvets. He had jewels for adorn- 
ment. He had a great deal of money, houses, 
lands, and many things to make him comfort- 
able. But he had a sad face. He was not happy. 

“How can I get happiness?” he asked him- 
self. “I know what I will do; I will buy more 
and more beautiful things; when I look at them 
I shall be happy.” 

So he searched everywhere to find the finest 
treasures. But the treasures did not bring him 
happiness. He made more and more money until 
he came to be known as a very rich man. But 
still he was sad. 

Then somebody came to the rich young man 
| and told him about a great teacher, Jesus, who 
seemed to know a great deal about God, and 
helped many people. He may have heard that 
another rich man, Zacchaeus, had learned to find 
new joy in life after he met Jesus. He said, “I 
must find this man Jesus; perhaps he can help 
me. I’ll ask him to show me the way to find 
happiness that will last.” 

One day, he learned that Jesus was in his 
own town. The rich young man hurried as fast 
as he could so as not to miss Jesus. When he 


*% From an article in The Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher, December, 1938. Used by permission of 
the author and the Pilgrim Press. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


The middle period of Jesus’ life, his 
work as a minister, a teacher, a thinker, 
a physician, is exceedingly rich in motiva- 
tion to worship. From such a wealth of 
experiences, and materials the following 
programs are suggested: 

GENERAL THEME: Boys and Girls Dis- 
covering Jesus 

Fespruary 4: Jesus’ Friends—A Dra- 
matic Service of Worship. 

Fesruary 11: 4 Great Teacher and His 

Sermon on the Mount 
FEBRUARY 18: 4 New Kind of Goodness 
FEBRUARY 25: Jesus’ Stories about the 

Kingdom of God 

It is the custom in many church schools to 
center the worship services for the winter quar- 
ter around the life of Jesus, leading up to the 
climax at Easter. With this in mind the services 
in the Journal for this quarter, in all depart- 
ments, are on this general theme. The group 
graded and the Improved Uniform lessons, and 
a number of units in the departmentally and 
closely graded courses are also on the life of 
Jesus. Those using such lessons may therefore 
integrate the worship closely with their class 
study. These services are, of course, also planned 


for departments not using these particular les- 
sons.—Editors 


Materials for Worship 


Centers oF Worsuip (Pictures) 
Copping—Sermon on the Mount 
Zimmerman—Christ and the Fisher- 

men 
Hofmann—Christ and the Rich Young 
Ruler 

CHORAL SPEAKING 
Please refer to the January programs 
for suggestions for choral speaking of 
I Corinthians 13. 

Hymns: 


“O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy 
Brother” 

“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 

“These Things Shall Be” 


* Teacher, Newington, Connecticut. 
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came to him, he kneeled down in front of him. 
He said, ‘‘Good teacher, what shall I do to get 
joy and happiness that will last always?” 

Jesus answered, ‘You must know that you 
should be careful not to do anything wrong: do 
not lie, do not cheat, do not kill.” 

“But,” the young man said, ‘all my life I 
have done what was right. I’ve not cheated 
people; I’ve killed no one.” 

Jesus felt sure that the young man was tell- 
ing the truth; that he had really tried to do 
right. Seeing his unhappiness, Jesus felt a great 
love for him, and he wanted to help him. Be- 
cause he loved him, he could see plainly what 
was wrong. Too much of his life had been 
spent in getting money and treasures for him- 
self. Jesus knew that this could never make any- 
one happy. He knew the great secret of living— 
that those who forget themselves and help other 
people to be happy will find happiness themselves. 

Very kindly he said to the rich young man: 
“One thing you must do; go, sell what you have 
and give the money to the poor. Come with me; 
I will show you people whom you can help.” 

The young man listened very carefully to what 
Jesus said. He thought of all his beautiful treas- 
ures, of all his money and his houses and lands 
that it had taken him so long to get. It made 
him very sad to think of giving them up. Finally, 
he turned away sorrowfully and left Jesus stand- 
ing alone. We hope that after he had time to 
think, the rich young man decided to try Jesus’ 
way of being really happy. We hope that, as he 


By Ethelyn Burns* 


“Tell me the Stories of Jesus” 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts” 
“Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult” 


ScripTuRE READINGS AND MEepITATIONS 
are used generously in talk, story or 
play. 

February 4 


Dramatic SErvIcE oF WorsHIP 

“Jesus’ Friends” is an imaginary play 
about some of the people whom Jesus 
knew and helped. They are here inter- 
viewed by a reporter. The people them- 
selves are real and the stories are true. 
Only the reporter and his visits are 
imaginary. Jesus made friends wherever 
he went. His personality changed their 
lives and made them happier and more 
useful in the world. 


First EpisopE 


Reporter: (looking over his notes) Zacchaeus, a 
remarkable fellow that—a despised tax-collec- 
tor now a friend of Jesus. I wonder how it 
happened. (Goes off. Next scene he is with 
Zacchaeus.) 

Reporter: Zacchaeus, you are a friend of Jesus. 
Tell me, how did you come to know him? 

Zacchaeus: One day Jesus came to Jericho. Nat- 
urally I was eager to see him, but the crowd 
was so dense I had to climb a tree to get a 
view. Now I didn’t expect anyone to notice. 
As a tax-collector I had no friends. Imagine 
my astonishment when Jesus singled me out 
of that huge crowd and called, ‘‘Zacchaeus, 
come down at once, I wish to dine at your 
house.” 

How I got to him I don’t know, but sud- 
denly I was walking along with him. I knew 
Jesus wanted me for a friend. As we talked I 
felt that he held the secret of a joyous life. I 
wanted to change, to follow him. I stopped 
cheating people. I returned everything I had 
ever taken and much more. I am very happy 
that Jesus discovered me. It is the greatest 
thing that has happened to me. 

Reporter: You are indeed a fortunate man, 
Zacchaeus. I rejoice that you knew Jesus. 


Seconp EpisopE 
Reporter: It’s amazing! Jesus did not have only 


Jews for friends. He even made friends with 
the Samaritans whom the Jews have hated for 


helped other people to be happy, he found the 
true secret of living. 


CoNVERSATION following story: “What 
do you think the rich young ruler did? 
If he gave away his wealth, what were 
some of the things that likely hap- 
pened? Would he have been happier, 
too? If people knew how to share bet- 
ter to-day, what things would likely 
happen? Would we have poorly-kept 
tenements? Would children have food 
enough for good health? Would they 
have parks and playgrounds?” 

Prayer: O God, we are glad to learn 
about Jesus and how he showed your 
love to others. Help us to learn how 
to work better with you in the world 
so that others may be happier. Help us 
to learn to share what we have with 
others who are in need. Amen. 
Response: “If with all your hearts’? 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian”? 

Children may leave the chapel quietly, 
two by two, as the pianist plays ““March,” 
by Bach.? 


hundreds of years. (Goes to find Samaritan 
woman) 
You knew Jesus. (to woman) 

Samaritan Woman: Oh yes, he is my friend! 

Reporter: Friend! Aren’t you a Samaritan 
woman? All Samaritans and Jews hate one 
another, do they not? 

Samaritan Woman: Not all. Jesus taught us a 
better way. 

Reporter: Jesus made you love your enemies? 

Samaritan Woman: Yes, one day I was ving 
down to the well at Sychar as usual. A young 
man, tired from travel, smiled at me and asked 
for a drink. I was startled. “‘How is it that 
you a Jew ask me—a Samaritan woman—for 
water?” I stammered. “If you had known,” 
he said quietly, ‘‘who it is that said to you, 
‘Give me some water,’ you would have asked 
and he would have given you living water—a 
new way of living.” As he talked I knew that 
he was Jesus and that he was just as much 
interested in Samaritans as he was in his own 
people. He spoke wonderful words to me of 
God the Father, ‘God is spirit, and they who 
worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” I ran and told everyone I met about 
Jesus. Crowds of Samaritans begged him to 
stay with us for two days. His coming is the 
most wonderful thing that has happened to 
me. 

Reporter: I rejoice too, that Jesus was a friend 
not only to the Jews but to people everywhere. 


Tuirp EpisopEe 


Reporter: I am filled with wonder. Jesus could 
give people sick in body or mind such con- 
fidence and strength that they could overcome 
their difficulties. Disasters happen to people. 
They fill them with fears. Sometimes people 
cannot see, hear, talk or walk. Sometimes 
they lose control of their minds completely. 
Jesus assured them that their fears were not 
real and they became useful again. But here, 
I see a man coming. 

You are a friend of Jesus? 

Legion: Yes, Indeed I am. He has given some- 
thing very precious. Years ago something 
happened to make me lose confidence in my- 
self. My fears grew until at times I acted 
like a crazy man. I could do no work. I was 
of no use to anyone. Then Jesus came. He 
made me know that my fears were not real. I 
began to lose them. I wanted to follow Jesus. 
He told me my work was here with my peo- 
ple. Through the strength and power that he 
gave me I am able to help them. I praise God 
that Jesus came by here one day. 
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Yanuary has two paces- 


Tradition dating from the time of the Romans gives 
Janus, from whom the month derived its name, two faces. 
One looked back, the other forward. Follow the January 
tradition ... consider the past and the future. How has 
your Church School progressed this year? Does it show 
growth? Are the teachers enthusiastic, getting results? 
Is your program following a coherent plan, or does the 
school as a whole just muddle along? What-are its 


ambitions and expectations for the coming year? 


This series of six handybooks for church school leaders, 
containing valuable information for improving the tenor 
of work and analyses of church school problems will make 
1940 a year of concrete achievement in every phase of 
church and school work. 


The Church As Teacher 

The Home and Christian Living 
Toward Understanding Adults 
Improving Your Sunday School 
How to Teach in the Church School 


Religious Education in the Small 


Church 


75 cents each 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA . Witherspoon Building 


NEW YORK . 156 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH . . . . Granite Building 
CHICAGO . 8 South Dearborn Street 


LOS ANGELES . 311 South Spring Street 


Reporter: If everyone knew what you know, we 
would have a happier world. 


MepiraTION: Read _ responsively the 
“Master’s Friendship,’ John 15:8-17 
SENTENCE PRAYERS 


February 11 
THEME: A Great Teacher and His Ser- 


mon on the Mount 


TALK BY LEADER: 

Think of the teacher you like the 
most, the one who has helped you, who 
has understood and loved you. Think 
of the minister you know and love best. 
Jesus was like that teacher or that 
minister. 

What Jesus was saying and doing 
was so important to every man, woman 
and child that hundreds and thousands 
crowded around him wherever he 
might be found. Some came to learn, 
some to be helped, others to criticize. 
Seeing the great need Jesus knew he 
must instruct his twelve closest friends 
—Peter, Andrew, James, John, Mat- 
thew and the others—how to do the 
work he was doing. On the mountain- 
side, away from the crowds, they 
listened intently to truths so deep and 
so startling that they would change the 
world. 

He began with thoughts that pictured 
man as happy or blessed who lived the 
good life. We know these sayings as 
the “Beatitudes.” 
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Unison SPEAKING OF BEATITUDES (It 
was suggested last month that these 
sayings be learned for choral speaking) 

ScripTuRE (Leader): In speaking fur- 
ther to his friends he said, “You are 
the light of the world... .” (Matt. 
5:14-16). The way Jesus phrased his 
thought—the truth given in simple, 
even humorous pictures (men do not 
light a lamp and put it under a corn 
measure or bushel) appealed to the 
minds of all who heard him. A great 
number of years afterward his friends 
were able to remember what he had 
said and to write down his teachings. 

The crowds, seeing Jesus, began to 
come up the mountain and stand close 
to listen to him as he taught his disci- 
ples. 

Perhaps a Scribe, as he heard Jesus’ 
words, criticized him saying, “You are 
not quoting the Law of Moses.” 

Jesus answered him, “Do not imag- 
ine I have come to destroy the law... .” 
(Matt. 5:17-18) He showed them how 
he not only used or fulfilled the Law of 
Moses, but went far beyond it in re- 
vealing a better and finer way of liv- 
ing. (Matt. 5:21-26) These sayings 
amazed the people. They could under- 
stand them but they were so difficult 
to follow. But many there were who 
fervently desired to do this thing that 
Jesus commanded. (Matt. 5 :38-48). 

Many people who came to Jesus 
were filled with cares and troubles. To 


them he said, “Do not trouble about 
what you are to eat or drink... .” 
(Matt. 6:25-34). 

Prayer, communion with God—talk- 
ing with him and listening for his guid- 
ance, was the source of Jesus’ strength. 
He directed his disciples and the large 
assembly gathered there on the moun- 
tain-side how to pray. 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer (in unison) 

LEADER: Jesus ended his teachings on the 
mountainside with the parable of the 
house built on a rock. (Matt. 7:24-29). 


February 18 


THEME: A New Kind of Goodness 
STORY: 


A New Kinp or Goopness' 


Little Tobias stood leaning against a wall. He 
was feeling his left leg. He stroked it. He 
pinched it gently. He bent it so that his knee 
went almost up to his chin. Then he stretched it 
out again. A delighted smile spread over his face. 
For until recently he had been lame. Jesus had 
healed his leg. He jumped up in the air. He ran 
down the narrow street and back again. Now he 
sat down on a door-step and began to think 
what he would do. 

Just around the corner was a great crowd of 
people. He heard the murmur of their voices. 
One voice he heard above the rest, a strong, 
happy clear voice which Tobias knew he would 
be able to hear all his life. This voice spoke words 
of encouragement, of comfort. It accused now and 
then, but it always told people how they might 
free themselves from bad habits and begin again 
to lead good lives. 

For a moment there was a lull and then the 
strong voice spoke tenderly. The words Toby 
heard were these: 

“Let the children come to me; do not try to 
stop them, for the Kingdom of God belongs to 
such as they. I tell you, whoever does not ac- 
cept the Kingdom of God like a child shall not 
enter it at all.” 

Suddenly a handsome young man, wearing 
rich clothes, came running from the far end of 
the street. His fine coat of glossy purple velvet 
streamed out behind him. Toby looked at him 
curiously. 

He was breathing hard. His face was flushed. 
His eyes were eager. ‘‘Where is he? Have you 
seen him?” He panted as he paused to lean for a 
moment against the cool door-post by which 
Toby sat. 

The boy pointed. ‘‘He is there. Just around 
the corner, sir. And I hope he will be as good 
to you as he was to me.” 

The man was off again before the boy had 
finished speaking. He reached the corner. Toby 
saw him fall to his knees. Then he saw a hand 
stretched out and the young man rose and stood, 
tall and straight. Now he was speaking and his 
words seemed to tumble over each other. 

“Good master, what must I do to make sure 
of living always?” he asked. 

“No one is truly good but God. Why do you 
call me good?” Jesus’ voice came slowly, quietly, 
as if he wanted to give the young man a moment 
to catch his breath. 

The young man answered quickly. “But you 
speak God’s words and do the kind of things 
God would have done.” 

Jesus continued. “‘You remember the words of 
command which have come down to us from 
the far distant past: ‘Do not murder, do not steal, 
do not cheat, be content with what you have 
and do not wish you had the things some other 
person has. Honor your father and mother.’ ” 

The young man’s voice was almost impatient. 
“Yes, yes. Of course. These things I have done 
or not done, as the case may be, all my life. I’ve 
been honest and content and I’ve done no harm 
to anyone. I’ve loved and honored my dear 
father and mother. But I know there is more to 
it than this.” 

“Yes,” said Jesus, “there is very much more to 
it. We must begin with the commandments. And 
then we must go on, from that small goodness 
which means hardly more than not hurting other 
people we must grow up to the kind of goodness 


* Catherine D. Jervey. Used by permission of 
the author. 
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which makes us keep busy with helping, strength- 
ening and blessing other people.” 

There was a pause. “To live forever with 
God is a great blessing,’”’ the young man said. 
“Surely to win it, something very hard must be 
done. Exactly what would God have me to do 
to win this great reward?” 

Quickly the answer came back. ‘‘There is one 
thing you must do. Go, sell all you have and give 
the money to the poor people of your city and 
countryside who have not enough food or clothes 
and who have no warm shelter from the winter’s 
cold. By doing this you will lose your wealth 
here, but you will have riches in the life which 
will last forever—and into which you will enter 
when you have left earth for heaven.” 

The young man turned away. His shoulders 
sagged. His head was bowed. With slow, drag- 
ging footsteps he came down the street over 
which he had run so eagerly a few minutes be- 
fore. He dropped down upon a door-sill near the 
one where Toby sat, and stared out sadly into 
space. 

Toby leaped to his feet and ran to the man. 
He felt so strong and so happy. He wanted so 
much to help this poor man. Toby felt a warm 
glow all over him. He was well, he was strong, 
his lame leg was straight and pulsing with life. 

“T heard you, and [ heard him,” he began. 
“Please sir, you can have what you want so 
much. I know you can... if you choose it.” 

The man’s eyes were dull. ‘‘But the cost,” he 
whispered. ‘The cost is too great.” 

Toby laughed. ‘‘The finest thing, the greatest 


reward couldn’t cost too much. You know that 
better than I.’ The man raised his head. Toby 
smiled at him. “You see you and I have both 
been slaves and Jesus wants us to be free. I have 
been a slave in the Kingdom of Pain and you have 
been a slave in the Kingdom of Riches. We must 
be free to help others to be good in this new 
way Jesus talks about. You see, don’t you?” 

“TI am beginning to see,” the young man said. 

—CaTHERINE D, Jervry 


February 25 


THEME: Jesus’ Stories about the King- 
dom of God. 

This service will require preparation 
on the part of the boys and girls. In or- 
der that the parables of Jesus may have 
more meaning to them read over with 
them the Bible stories that suggest what 
the Kingdom of God is like or how it 
grows and expands. The thirteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew is filled with parables of 
the kingdom—the Sower, (Matt. 13:1-9) 
the Tares, (Matt. 13:24-30), and the 
Mustard Seed, (Matt. 13:31-32). Ex- 
plain meanings to them. Suggest that they 
re-write these stories in their own words. 
Better still would be parables that they 


write themselves. The leader could hold 
a discussion with the children during the 
class period in which ideas could be pro- 
moted. Nearly all children are familiar 
with gardening processes. A parallel to 
the parable of the mustard seed could be 
drawn from the children’s experiences 
with planting seeds, caring for garden 
and observing growth. 
An introduction to the 
stories is given below: 


children’s 


In order that everyone might understand what 
he meant Jesus told little stories about the King- 
dom of God. These gave a clear picture of it. 

Thousands and thousands of people came to 
hear Jesus. The great teacher thought of a plan 
that all might stay and hear. Not far from 
Capernaum was a lovely little bay shaped like a 
horseshoe. Its shores made a perfect outdoor 
theater. Here many thousands of people could 
sit and hear a man in a boat out on the lake 
speaking to them. Across the water his voice 
would come to them as clear as a bell. 

In Peter’s boat Jesus spoke to the multitude of 
common every-day things in their lives, of corn- 
fields, of wheat and tares, of planting and har- 
vesting. But in speaking of them he showed them 
truths about the kingdom of God. 


Cuitpren’s Stories 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: Exploring Life 
with Jesus 
The worship services for this month 
are a continuation of the series on “Ex- 


ploring Life with Jesus” started in Janu- 


ary. 

It is the custom in many church schools to cen- 
ter the worship services of the winter quarter 
around the life of Jesus, leading up to the climax 
at Easter. With this in mind, the services in the 
Journal for this quarter, in all departments, 
are on this general theme. The group graded and 
the Improved Uniform lessons, and some units 
in the departmentally and closely graded lessons 
are also on the life of Jesus. Those using these 
lessons may therefore integrate the worship 
closely with their class study. These services 
are, of course, also planned for departments not 
using these particular lessons.—Epirors 


February 4 


THEME: The Way of Love 

In order to lend unity to this program, 
be sure that all pupils who are to tell the 
brief Bible incidents or read Scripture 
references have made careful advance 
preparation. It is necessary for them to 
understand the relation of each incident 
or reference to the whole, if they are to 
help to weave a continuous story about 
Jesus’ ministry of love. Let them be 
seated on the front row, with the other 
members, each rising and facing the group 
as he reads. 
PreLupE: “Love Divine,” Zundel 
MEDITATION : 

God is Love. 


God sent his only begotten son into the world 
That we might live through him. 


Beloved if God so loved us, 
We ought to love one another. 


If we love one another, God dwelleth in us 
And his love is perfected in us. 


* Director of Intermediate Work for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 


January, 1940 


By Elizabeth Brown* 


Hymn: “Love Divine, All Loves Excel- 
ling” or “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name” or “God is Love,” Yale (See 
Cheerio’s Favorite Hymns) 

LEADER: 


The story is told of a missionary to China both 
of whose parents were killed during the Boxer 
Rebellion. She, at the time, received an injury 
which affected her the rest of her life. In spite of 
her handicap, however, she became educated in 
America and gave the rest of her life as a mis- 
sionary to China. It was hard for many native 
people to understand why she did this, and some 
were even suspicious of her motives. But as, 
through her work, they learned to know this 
follower of Christ they came to understand the 
meaning of Christian love. 

In Old Testament days the Hebrew people 
knew God as a God of greatness, of power, of 
truth, of wisdom, They felt that he was present 
with his people and that he knew all things. 
Most people, other than the Hebrews, worshipped 
nature, animals and other false gods. 

When Jesus lived on earth it was hard for 
many people to understand his utter unselfishness, 
his love for all kinds of people, rich and poor, 
young and old, Jew and Gentile. But through him 
they came to know God as a loving Father. 

One day Philip, one of Jesus’ disciples, said to 
him “Lord, show us the Father.” Listen to Jesus’ 


reply: 


Boy: (Read John 14:9, 10, 11a.) 

Hymn: “Stories of Jesus,” by Parker— 
Stanzas 1 and 2. (To be sung by the 
group, seated, or as a duet with no 
preliminary announcement. ) 

LEADER: 


Through some stories of Jesus, to which we 
shall listen in a few moments, we know that 
God is not only wise, merciful and powerful; 
he is a God who loves each of his children the 
world over. 

Through the first story, as in so many others, 
we see that Jesus loved all people. He cared 
when they were hungering, suffering and tired. 
At this time he was slipping away with some 
of his disciples for a much-needed rest and for 
meditation. But when he saw all the people 
following him, they reminded him of “sheep 
without a shepherd.” Forgetting self, he stayed 
with them and told them more of God and his 
Kingdom. 


Boy: (Tell or read the story in Mark 


6:31-44.) 
LEADER: 


One day, when people were crowded about him 
to be healed, to hear him or even to catch a 
glimpse of him, some eager mothers with their 
children pressed through the crowd. The inter- 
ruption annoyed his disciples, but not Jesus! To 
him all persons are important, even little chil- 
dren. (Who knows but that he was thinking of 
his boyhood days with his younger brothers and 
sisters ! ) 


Girt: Read Mark 10:13-14. 
LEADER: 
The shortest verse in the whole Bible, “Jesus 


wept,” tells us that although Jesus loved all 
people, he had intimate friends or chums just as 
we do. As the scene opens he had just had 


news of the death of Lazarus, one of his dearest 
friends. He approached the house and Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus, ran to meet him. 


Girt: Read John 11:32-35. 
LEADER: 


The next story is of a youth who had dreams 
of the future, just as you do. As Jesus looked at 
him he saw in him all the possibilities of what 
he might become. But he found that the young 
man was putting material things before persons. 
As Jesus explained to him the great law of love 
he longed for him—just as he longs for you— 
to become his Best Self. 


Boy: (Tell the story in Mark 10:17-24, 
closing with the reading of verses 


23-24.) 
LEADER: 


Jesus did not finish his Kingdom of love. He 
only started it. We are thankful for those who, 
since the time of Christ, have carried on his work. 
He is counting upon his followers today—upon 
you and upon me—to make it grow. 


Boy: Read Luke 13:18-21. 
LEADER: 


Paul was an early Christian who discovered 
the true meaning of love and how it changes the 
everyday lives of people. He was so enthusiastic 
over it that he not only became a great mis- 
sionary and founded churches; he found time to 
write many letters to the people in these churches. 
One of these letters is known as one of the most 
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beautiful selections in all literature. Shall we 

listen to it? (Read I Corinthians, 13. If an 

American Revised Version is not available sub- 

stitute, in the King James the word “love” for 

“charity.”’) 

Prayer Hymn: “Savior Teach Me Day 
by Day” or “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” (Stanzas 1 and 2.) 

Leaver: This morning we have come into 
a better understanding of the way of 
love, as Jesus’ Way of Life. Through 
his life and teachings we shall continue 
to realize, more fully, God’s love for 
all of his children. As we close, may we 
express this deeper understanding that 
has come to us by repeating in rever- 
ence “God is love.” 

In Unison: (Standing) God is love. 


February 11 


THEME: Jesus’ Way in Our Day 

CaLt To WorsHIP: (Let the leader read 
aloud the first stanza of the hymn 
“Heralds of Christ,” to tune National 
Hymn by Warren. It may be read 


while the music is played softly. To be 
effective it must be practiced with the 
pianist, in advance. Read clearly and 


| Fe the spiritual force 
of INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL shatter 
apathy and indifference. 

Gleaned from the worship and praise of 20 cen- 


turies, the INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL vibrates 
every string that tugs and moves the human heart. 


The greatest collection of great hymns ever gath- 
ered. 479 musical numbers, 213 service outlines, 
Scripture portions, litanies, and prayers. Priced 
at only $75 per 100, not prepaid. 


For Junior Church and School 


AMERICAN CHURCH AND CHURCH 
SCHOOL HYMNAL—377 musical numbers— 
holds the interest of adolescents. Price $55 per 
100, not prepaid. Fully orchestrated. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL—226 musical numbers—edited by ex- 
perts for the Junior Department. Price $40 per 
100, not prepaid. 


Mail Coupon ard for Returnable 
Sample Copies 


“‘Biglow-Main-Excell Go. 


5703-AC West Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Please send returnable sample copies of books 
checked; also free “Finance Plans”’ folder. 


O Inter-Church Hymnal 
00 American Church and Church School Hymnal 
0 American Junior Church School Hymnal 


Names eo) See eee és Dae ace eee 
Wah Ct ONE eA Le 0. RR eld 
Clty ee a Se tne a ee ee 
Church & Denom....._............... Membership.............-- 
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distinctly. Let the notes of the opening 

measures, representing the trumpet, be 

used as the introduction just as if it 
were being sung. 
Hymn: “Heralds of Christ” to tune, 

National Hymn (Stanzas 1 and 2) 
LEADER: 

There were many people in Jesus’ day who 
were busy making “straight the pathway of the 
King.” Some followed him because they believed 
he would some day set up an earthly kingdom. 
Some wondered at his teachings and his works. 
Some were true to him because they came to 


know him—that was enough! They became his 
life-long followers. 


In spite of his popularity, however, he was- 


not received favorably by all people. Some fol- 
lowed enthusiastically for awhile but forsook 
him because they feared the cost. Some were 
antagonistic and openly opposed him. 

This experience in his life carries us back, in 
our thoughts, to the birth of the Baby Jesus. You 
will recall that before Jesus was born his parents 
went up to Bethlehem to pay taxes. How familiar 
is the story that they were sent to seek lodging 
in a stable because there was no room for them 
in the inn. We seem to hear the words of the 
Scripture, ‘‘He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not.” Let us listen to the story 
in an old carol, supposed to represent a con- 
versation between Joseph, Mary and the Hostess 
of the Bethlehem Inn. (A boy and-two girls may 
read the parts, taking the place of the characters 
in the order named.) 


PoEM: 
Joseph: 
“Another street we'll try, 
A courtyard there may be 
Here, before mine eye 
Is this grand hostelrie.” 


Mary: 
“Prithee, of your grace 
No further can I go. 
Alone seek you a place; 
My strength it faileth so.” 


Joseph: 
“Hostess dear and kind, 
Pray, of your great pitie, 
Some little corner find 
To lodge my faint ladie!” 


The Hostess of the Inn: 
“Common folks and poor 
In here we never keep 
Try that other door; 
*Tis there such people sleep.” 


Hymn: “Thou Didst. Leave Thy 
Throne,” (Stanzas 1, 2, 3) 
LEADER: 


Years later, after Jesus became a man, some- 
thing happened which reminds us of this incident 
in the Bethlehem Inn. 

After teaching, preaching and healing in Judea 
for about two years, Jesus went back to Nazareth 
where he had grown up. Up to this time he had 
been very popular. People gladly received him in 
the synagogue, in their homes and on the street. 

Of course he looked forward to getting back 
to the home town; of slipping out to the hill 
where he used to dream, as a boy, overlooking the 
great plains, the fertile valley of the Jordan on 
one side and the Mediterranean Sea on the other. 
As he approached Nazareth, on the road which 
he had traveled as a boy, he must have been re- 
minded of his fascination when, years ago, he 
had watched the caravans go by and listened to 
travelers’ stories of other lands. 

He must have found his way again to the car- 
penter shop where he had spent so many hours 
of his youth and young manhood. He must have 
remembered again the joys of his simple childhood 
home as he sought out his Mother, his brothers 
and sisters. How eagerly he must have looked 
forward to going to the synagogue on the Sabbath 
as he had always done! Let us follow the story 
in our Bibles as reads it. When he 
comes to verses 18 and 19, let us read them to- 
gether. These were the verses that Jesus read 
from the scroll containing Old Testament scrip- 
ture. We find in them a statement of the purpose 
of Jesus’ work. (The book “‘Esaias,” referred to 
here, means “Isaiah” in the Old Testament.) 


ScripTuRE ReapINnc: “Luke 4:16-24 (To 


be read by one boy or girl, with the ex- 
ception of verses 18 and 19 which may 
be read in unison.) 

LEADER: 


In another account of this happening, we find 
that the people became very much excited and 
said: “Is not this the carpenter's son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? And his brethren, James, 
Joses, Simon and Judas? And his sisters, are they 
not all with us? Whence then hath this man all 
these things?” 

If you should finish the story here you would 
find that the people were so angry with him that 
they took him out on a hill—perhaps the same 
hilltop where he had dreamed as a boy. He barely 
escaped being-thrown over a precipice. Then he 
went away. How heavy his heart must have been 
as he turned away from his home town, never to 
return again! ‘He came unto his own and his 
own received him not.” 


PRAYER: 


Our Heavenly Father, we are made sad when 
we think that Jesus was born in a manger be- 
cause there was no room in the Bethlehem Inn. 
Then, as we think of Jesus as a young man we 
wonder why people could have been so heartless 
as to turn him out of his own home town. 

But Father, help us not to judge too quickly. 
May we be. aware of what is happening today. 
Christ has come to all the people of the world, 
even as he came to those in his day. But many 
people have shut him out. He comes to bring 
peace, but we still have wars; he comes to bless 
little children, but many children are hungry and 
cold and lonely. He comes to bring a richer, fuller 
life to all, but many people are missing the best 
in life. 

We are puzzled, our Father, by the problems 
about us. Help us to realize that Christ can come 
only as people are willing, only as they open 
the way for him. In our own lives, O Father, we 
often do wrong, we often miss good things be- 
cause we crowd Christ out of our lives with 
frivolous, meaningless things. 

We thank thee that Christ still waits to enter 
more fully into our lives and into the life of 
today’s world. So guide our lives, we pray, that 
we may be able to ‘‘make straight the pathway 
of our King.” Through thy followers, hasten the 
day when it will no longer be true that “He 
came unto his own and his own received him 
not.’ 


Hymn: (Dedication) “Heralds of 
Christ” (last stanza) or ‘““Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways” (1 stanza). 


February 18 


THEME: Finding Christ Through Service 
Cay To WorsHIP: 
“Raise the stone, and thou shalt find me; 
cleave the wood, and I am there.’ 

These words are thought to have been spoken by 
Jesus. You will not find them in the Bible, but 
they are said to have been inscribed on a piece 
of papyrus which was unearthed some years ago 
when excavations were made in an ancient Egyp- 
tian city on the Nile. 


Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 

ScripTuRE ReEapInc: (Two intermedi- 
ates) John 15:12-15; Luke 9:23, 24. 
Story: “The Toiling of Felix,” told by 

an adult. See page 21. 
Hymn: “We Thank Thee, Lord” 
READING (In unison) 


+From “The Toiling of Felix,” by Henry Van 
Dyke, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used 
by permission. 
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Most precious promise of the Christ! To find 
Our life by losing it to him... . 

Now we shall hide Christ’s promise in our 
hearts, 

So when temptation comes, and when we're 
tired 

Of little tasks which scarcely seem to count, 

We shall remember—and be glad again. 

The Service Road is long and many times 

We shall pass crossroads back to selfishness. 

When those times come Christ will be near. 
His love 

Will guide us. We shall claim his promise. 

Now— 

The Road lies straight ahead! Let us go on! 

—CaTHERINE ATKINSON MI LLER® 


SILENT PRAYER, with musical Amen. 


February 25 


THEME: Courage to Follow Jesus Way 

Catt To WorsHiP: Psalm 62:5-8 

Hymn: “We Gather Together to Ask 
the Lord’s Blessing” 

Turee Stories: (Told by intermediates) 

First Story: 


It was 1915. A Russian youth had refused to 
be conscripted in the armies of the Czar. He was 
brought before a magistrate who asked him why 
he, alone of all the young men in the com- 
munity, had taken such a stand. The young man 
tried to explain that as a follower of Tolstoi, 
he had come to have certain convictions about the 
way of life which Jesus lived, and that he felt 
he must live as nearly like Jesus as possible. 

“But” said the magistrate kindly, “these are 
the laws of the Kingdom of God, and it hasn’t 
come yet.” 

“T see,’ said the young man, “that it hasn’t 
come for you or for Russia or even for Europe, 
but it has come for me and I cannot live as 
though it had not. This is the true way, and 
though all the world oppose it, it will prevail, 
because, being true, it is of God.’ 


Second Story: 


A strange plague was raging in China and 
people were dying on every hand. A missionary 
doctor, determined to find the cause, tried to 
bring some of the germs to America in order 
that specialists might devise a cure. But his effort 
was unsuccessful. Heavy hearted he returned to 
the mission station, only to find the peculiar dis- 
ease spreading. 

There was only one way out..The germs could 
not be kept alive outside the human body. If he 
could take the germs into his own body and live 
until he reached the hospital in America, tests 
might be made which would result in a solution 
to this great problem. 

Although he knew that the experiment proba- 
bly would result in the loss of his own life he 
could not forget the crying need of the people 
about him. Walking courageously into the labora- 
tory, he swallowed some of the germs and then 
set sail for America. 

He kept a careful record of his case as the dis- 
ease developed. Upon reaching the hospital he 
turned over the records to the doctors with the 
appeal that further research be made to discover 
a cure, 

Today the Walter Reed Hospital stands as a 
memorial to this medical missionary who gave 
up his life in order that the dread disease, yellow 
fever, might be conquered in China. 


LEADER: 

In the story which will now be read, 
Jesus is making an important decision. 
He is deciding whether or not to go 
back to Jerusalem. Bethany, the home 
of Lazarus, referred to in the story, is 
in Judea, the same country in which 
Jerusalem is located. It is almost time 
to observe the feast of the passover, so 
naturally if Jesus goes into Judea he 
will probably go on to Jerusalem for 
this occasion. If he does not go to 


* From “The Promise.” Used by permission of 
the author. 

* Adapted from an address by Harold E. Fey 
in the report of The First National Methodist 
Student Leaders’ Conference. 
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Judea, he can keep on with his work 
in Galilee. The latter would be the 
easy thing to do. 

Let us listen for the following as 
the story is told: First, What reason 
is there for Jesus to go to Bethany? 
Second, Do his disciples want him to 
go to Jerusalem? Third, What do you 
think will happen to him if he goes? 

Third Story: (Read John 11:1-10. Use a 
modern translation if available.) 

LEADER: (Get responses to the questions 
and lead the pupils to see that Jesus 
felt that his friends needed him in 

Bethany. Also, that he had a conviction 

that, although it would cost him his 

life, he should go to Jerusalem. Close 
with some such statement as the fol- 
lowing.) 

It costs something to follow Jesus today. In 
each of the stories which have been told this 
morning, choosing the right meant that life was 
in danger. 

We may or may not be called upon to face 
death because we choose to follow Jesus. But 
one thing is certain: we will have to face life! 
Many times when we are deciding between right 
and wrong we are tempted to take the easy way. 
When there is a job to be done it is simpler to 
say, “Let someone else do it.”” We hear so much 
of war and hate and suffering that sometimes we 
are almost tempted to say, ‘‘Why not forget it? 
What can we do about it anyway?” But there 
is something we can do. We can care. We can 
share with God the sorrow of his children. We 
can pray. We can learn to live in our everyday 
lives according to the way of peace, for how 
can we expect peace between nations unless we 
can live in peace at home, at church, at play, at 
school? As long as there is constant quarreling 
between brothers and sisters, as long as friends 
fall out and get on “‘no-speaking” terms, as long 
as there is bitter competition between schools in 
athletics and literary contests leading to unfair- 
ness or prejudice, as long as we feel superior to 
others because our skin is white, as long as we 
gloat over clothes and cars and houses, making 
others feel uncomfortable because they have less 
than we, we are building for war and hatred 
among nations. These are the easy ways. Jesus’ 
way is more difficult. It takes more courage but 
in following it we become like him who said, 
“T must go up to Jerusalem.” 


Hymn: “O, Young 
Prophet.” 


and Fearless 


Detroit, Michigan 


LEADER :4 


Who knows what call the voice of Jesus brings 
To youth who look brave-eyed into the heart 
Of modern life! 


Groupe: 


Do modern lepers need release from sin? 

Do some bear burdens, poverty and want, 
While those who bind them on stand by and say, 
“You are unworthy, else you’d not be poor’’? 
Is there a brother, darker hued, whose lot 

Is overcast with prejudice and fear? 

Is there the blare of trumpet, beat of drum, 

To enflame, to hate and kill? 

Is there the easy path of “good enough” 

Which keeps one from the best? 


LEADER: In all these things God calls. 
Group: 


He needs young hearts, 
hands, 
To fashion out the world that is to be. 


LEADER: Who hears? 


Group: (Responding in unison prayer) 


young minds, young 


Master, speak! Thy servant heareth, 
Waiting for Thy gracious word, 
Longing for Thy voice that cheereth; 
Master! let it now be heard. 

I am listening, Lord, for Thee: 
What hast thou to say to me? 


Master, speak! and make me ready, 
When thy voice is truly heard, 
With obedience glad and steady 
Still to follow every word. 
I am listening Lord, for Thee: 
Master, speak! O, speak to me!® 
Amen, 


*John Irwin. As adapted in World Comrade- 
ship Bulletin. Issued by Epworth League and 
Young People’s Work, 740 Rush Street, Chicago. 

5 Frances R. Havergal. 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLES DEPARTMENTS 


THEME FOR THE MontuH: “He Hath 
Sent Me” 


It is the custom in many church schools to 
center the worship services for the winter quarter 
around the life of Jesus, leading up the climax 
at Easter. With this in mind the services in the 
Journal for this quarter, in all departments, are 
on this general theme. The group graded and the 
Improved Uniform lessons, and a number of units 
in the departmentally and closely graded courses 
are also on the life of Jesus. Those using such 
lessons may therefore integrate the worship close- 
ly with their class study. These services are, of 
course, also planned for departments not using 
these particular lessons —EpiTors 


Two of the several special days in the 
month of February are taken into ac- 
count in these programs—Race Relations 
Sunday and Washington’s birthday. 
These should be used, however, only as 
they give opportunity for emphasizing 
challenges from the life of Jesus that 
come to youth. 

Musical preludes to worship services 
may be used more extensively than here 
suggested. Those selected are chosen be- 
cause they express a thought that will 
lead the young people into the spirit of 
the service itself. Hymns included may 
all be found in the New Hymnal for 
American Youth. Substitutions should be 
selected with great care for the thought 
they express. Some of the solos may also 
be found in the Pilgrim Hymnal. 

At the risk of seeming repetitious, let 
us again suggest that early preparation, 
the rehearsal of all poems and Scriptures, 
and the use of the youth themselves in 
adapting and conducting the worship 
services will be necessary if a truly wor- 
shipful atmosphere is to be achieved. 


February 4 


THEME: “He Hath Sent Me” 

Musicau PretupE: “O Master Let Me 
Walk With Thee” 

Porm: 


Strr Me, O Stir Me, Lorp 


Stir me, O stir me, Lord, I care not how, 
But stir my heart in passion for the world. 
Stir me to give, to go, but most to pray; 

Stir till the blood-red banner be unfurled 
O'er lands that still in deepest darkness lie, 
O’er deserts where no cross is lifted high. 


Stir me, O stir me, Lord. Thy heart was stirred 

By love's intensest fire, till Thou didst give 

Thine only Son, Thy best-beloved One, 

Even to the dreadful cross, that I might live; 

Stir me to give myself so back to Thee 

That Thou canst give Thyself again through me. 
—Bessie Porter Heap? 


Hymn: “Draw Thou My Soul, O 


Christ” 
First Reaper: Luke 2:46-49 
SEconD Reaper: Ephesians 4:11-13 
Tuirp Reaper: Matthew 25:14-19 
Soto: “Father, I Know That All My 
Life” (Stanzas 1, 3, 4 and 5) 
LEADER: 
In Copenhagen, Denmark, is the famous Thor- 
valdsen’s museum featuring many of the statues 


by this great sculptor. One room is set aside for 
the well-known “Christ” and his disciples. The 


* Director of Religious Education, Portland and 
Oregon Councils of Churches. 

* Original publisher unascertained. Found in 
The Church School Hymnal, Westminster Press. 
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By Dulcina Brown* 


disciples are arranged down either wall leading 
to the larger figure of the Christ himself. With 
his outstretched hands he towers above the figures 
of his helpers. 

Each of the apostles, or helpers, bears in his 
hands an implement of his trade, occupation or 
contribution to the Christian enterprise. Thus 
while St. Peter holds the keys, others are lean- 
ing upon a staff, writing a heavenly message to 
the people, carrying a carpenter’s square, or roll- 
ing a scroll. All are worshipping the same Christ, 
but each by use of his own talents. 

What Thorvaldsen has depicted in statuary is 
what we need to depict in life. Old and young 
alike have gifts differing one from the other. The 
sum total of all makes for a more adequate dis- 
cipleship, but if one withholds his gift, there is no 
one else to replace that which he has withheld, 
for he alone can give of himself through the 
use of his particular abilities. 


Porm: “Discovery,” by Toyohiko Kag- 
awa. See page 21. 


MEDITATION: 


Leader: Let us pause in silence to discover 
what it is that God asks each one of us to do 
for him. 

Music: ‘‘Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
(hummed softly). 

Leader: Let us pause in silence to think of 
the example of Jesus himself in going even to 
the cross to carry out God’s plan for his life. 

Music: ‘Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
(hummed softly). 

Leader: Let us pause still in silence to ask 
God that as stewards in the kingdom of heaven 
we may be found faithful. 

Music: ‘‘Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
(hummed softly). 


PoEM: 
Gopv-ArroinTED Work?” 
I am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go right, 


But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart the work that God appoints. 


Hymwn: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
(first stanza sung from memory by 
entire group) 

Unison Reapinc: Luke 4:18, emphasiz- 
ing the word “me” in the reading. 


February 11 


Race Relations Sunday 


THEME: “To Preach Deliverance to the 
Captives” 

Musicau PreLupeE: “Father of Lights” 

Cat TO WorsHIP: 


The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light: they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the 
light shined. Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
thou hast increased their joy: they joy before 
thee according to the joy in harvest. Isaiah 
9:2 and 3a 


Hymn: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee” 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE: 


In thinking of the Kingdom of God, we cannot 
neglect the fact that there are still in the world 
today many souls that are being held captive by 
prejudice and misunderstanding. While this is 
true of foreign countries such as Germany and 
South Africa, it is also true here in America. In 
fact the most serious place in which mankind is 
held captive is in the human heart. When the 
followers of Jesus are unconcerned about freeing 
their fellowmen from bondage, then tragedy does 
indeed stalk the earth. 

Today, the Sunday nearest Lincoln’s birthday, 
is observed nationally as Race Relations Sunday 


?By Jean Ingelow, in 2000 Quotable Poems. 
Used by permission of Willett, Clark & Company. 


under the sponsorship of the Department of Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

We all realize that there are many folks cap- 
tives because of economic pressures, because of 
ignorance, poverty, narrowness, creed. But as we 
think of the words of Jesus, which he read that 
Sabbath in his own synagogue, ‘He hath sent me 
to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives,” we are today of all days in the 
year challenged to relate them particularly to the 
unchristianized area of human experience: race. 

We dare never forget that this same Jesus was 
himself a Jew, of the very race that today is bear- 
ing much of the brunt of unchristian prejudice 
here as well as in far-off places. Then there are 
Oriental peoples, the Negroes, the Indians, the 
brown races. We who are white must see all as 
a part of the family of God who is “Our 
Father.” 


Porm: “Incident,” by Countee Cullen® 

Quartet: “America, America, Lift High 
Thy Torch” 

PICTURE: 


Show any available good copy of some picture 
of Christ as painted by a Negro or an Oriental 
artist. Jesus, although Oriental, has long been 
pictured by Occidental artists as German, French, 
Italian, or American. But as the old Welsh wom- 
an said about the Bible when she heard for the 
first time that it had been written originally in 
Hebrew and Greek, “‘When God speaks to me he 
always speaks in Welsh.” Thus in paintings of 
Jesus the Orientals are beginning to rediscover 
the Christ of the Orientals. In other forms of art, 
such as music, and poetry, men of all races are 
beginning to find a universal Christ. Guy Fitch 
Phelps’ poem “The White Christs’” will tell us 
this and give us thought for meditation. 


PoEM: 
Tue Wuite Curists 


The White Christs come from the East, 
And they follow the way to the sun; 
And they smile, as Pale Men ask them to 
At the things Pale Men have done; 
For the White Christs sanction the sum of 
things— 
Faggot and club and gun. 


Whine of the groaning car, 
Caste, which divides like a wall; 
Curse of the raw-sored soul; 
Doom of the great and small; 
The White Christs fashioned by Pale White 
Men 
Sanction and bless it all. 


Prophets of truth have said 
That Afric and Ind must mourn; 
And the children of Oman weep 
Trampled and slashed and torn, 
Keeping the watch with brown Cathay 
Till the Black Christs shall be born. 
—Goy Fircn Puerps* 


MEDITATION AND PRAYER: 


Leader: Dear Father of all people, we Chris- 


tian youth, followers of the Christ, would re- 
member the black men whose full chance is so 
often denied just because they are black and be- 
cause white men are more race-conscious than God- 
conscious. 

Silence 

Group: Help us to preach deliverance to the 
black captives. 

Leader: Dear Father of all people, we as 
Christian youth, followers of the Christ, would 
remember the Orientals whose full chance is so 
often denied just because they are yellow and 
because we love ourselves more than we love 
God's children. 

Silence 

Group: Help us to preach deliverance to the 
Oriental captives. 

Leader: Dear Father of all people, we as 
Christian youth, followers of the Christ, would 


®Found on page 26 of the October, 1939 
International Journal or in Caroling Dusk, pub 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 

*From The World Tomorrow (suspended). 


International Journal of Religious Education 


remember the Indians and the Islanders of the 
seas whose full chance is so often denied just 
because they are red or brown and because we 
have put color differences above inner likenesses 
of soul given by God to all men everywhere. 

Silence 

Group: Help us to preach deliverance to all 
who are captives. 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 
PLEDGE IN UNISON: 


We dedicate ourselves to find the good in all 
men regardless of color or creed. As Abraham 
Lincoln freed the slaves of a nation, help us to 
do our part whatever it may be to free the cap- 
tives of a world. Keep us from prejudice and 
from bigotry. We give ourselves completely to the 
task of releasing those who, just because they are 
dark, are prevented from enjoying the fulness of 
the abundant life which Jesus came to show. 
As the black Simon carried the cross of Christ, 
we see the peoples of many colors today still 
bearing the cross. We dedicate ourselves to carry 
a message of brotherhood and good will to the 
people of all races. 


Crosinc Hymn: “We Would Be Build- 
ing,’ by Purd E. Deitz. (Tune, Fin- 
landia) First stanza only. 


We would be building; temples still undone 
O'er crumbling walls their crosses scarcely lift; 
Waiting till love can raise the broken stone, 
And hearts creative bridge the human rift; 

We would be building; Master, let thy plan 
Reveal the life that God would give to man. 


Poem: “The Voice of a Christian Youth” 
(See page 21.) 


February 18 
THEME: “To Set at Liberty Them that 


are Bruised” 
Musica Prevupe: “Faith of Our Fath- 


ers” 
CaLL TO WorSHIP: 


Leader: ‘‘Four score and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty.” 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” (II Cor. 3:17) 
Group: Sing first stanza of ‘‘America” 


PoEM: 
Tue Greatest Worx® 


He built a house; time laid it in the dust; 
He wrote a book, its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city, but his name is not 

On any table graven, or where rust 

Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched cot, 
Who on the state dishonor might have brought, 
And reared him to the Christian’s hope and trust. 
The boy to manhood grown, became a light 
To many souls, and preached for human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 

The work has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens; every noble deed 

Lasts longer than a granite monument. 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be—a 
Loftier Race” 
LEADER: 


February i is a month when we particularly ap- 
preciate the contribution to our national freedom 
of great souls such as Washington and Lincoln. 
But national freedom is no longer enough. As 
Christians our citizenship is in a Kingdom of 
Heaven for all the earth. As long as some men 
have no freedom, our own freedom is a mockery 


® Author unknown. Found in Church School 
Hymnal for Youth, Westminster Press. 
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. Jericho. 


to the one who died to set men free. 

Much time has passed since a good Samaritan 
found a bruised and wounded victim of robbers 
in the lonely place between Jerusalem and 
Today men have been robbed of their 
freedom to worship God according to their con- 
science, of the freedom to educate their children 
as they wish, of the freedom to communicate with 
one another without dictation from others. Yet 
often we in America take this freedom for 
granted, and complacently think our own freedom 
as a nation is enough, and that we can do noth- 
ing to help others. 

“Nothing to do! Thou Christian soul, 

Wrapping thee ’round in thy selfish stole, 

Off with the garments of sloth and sin, 

Christ, thy Lord, hath a kingdom to win.’ 


ScRIPTURE read by someone in group: 
Galatians 3:28 

Hymwn: “O Beautiful, My Country” 

SHorT PRAYERS: 


First leader: a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
heroes of the past who have left us a heritage 
of freedom. 

Second leader: a prayer of repentance lest we 
be satisfied with national freedom alone, instead 
of finding also personal freedom fram all things 
that hold us back from God and his way of love. 

Third Leader: a prayer of fellowship for the 
Christians in countries where worship is restricted 
—that their courage may not fail, and that the 
sense of the oneness of God’s people everywhere 
may be theirs. 

Fourth Leader; a prayer for vision that we 
may be alert to all hazards to our hard-won 
freedom, and that under whatever guise danger 
comes we may see it for what it is. 

Fifth Leader: a prayer of petition that this 
group of Christian youth may find some worth- 
while way in which to contribute to the exten- 
sion of freedom and liberty for all peoples. 


RESPONSE (sung by one person): “Life 
of Ages, Richly Poured” (first stanza 
only) 

Unison Reapine: “We here highly re- 
solve ... that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


February 25 


THEME: “To Heal the Brokenhearted” 
Catt To WorsuHiP: “The King of Love 
My Shepherd Is” sung or played softly 
Porm: 
REFUSAL 
“Here is my heart; it’s clean. 
I give it, Lord, to Thee.” 
And then I saw God plainly 
Turn aside from me. 


“T do not want your heart, 
Closed tightly to other men. 
Open it up, my child, 
And return it to me again.” 
Raymonp KresEnsxky" 


Soro: “Give Me Thy Heart” 
SILENT MEDITATION 
PRAYER: 


Our Father, today we gather with thanks- 
giving in our hearts for the bounty of thy mercies 
to us. But in our own gratitude we can not for- 
get those others, the underprivileged, the poor, 
the lonely, the brokenhearted, the blind, the sick, 
the troubled, all who are in distress. We see 
their hands uplifted begging for the material and 


® Author unknown. 
"In The Christian Century, used by permission. 
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physical things of a universe that is good, but 
that they have found hard. We see them, too, 
groping in spiritual darkness that only a Christ 
of love can brighten. 

As Jesus himself blessed the oppressed peoples 
of his day, bringing to them health of body, 
mind and soul, help us in his spirit of sacrifice 
to go forth in his name to continue his work. 
Make us ready to go as his messengers and disci- 
ples to restore the confidence of folks in life, 
in goodness, in humanity, and in God himself. 


Sort Musicat Response: ‘Give Me 
Thy Heart” 
PoEM: 


Tue Curist or Common Forks 


I love the name of Christ the Lord, the Man 
of Galilee, 

Because he came to live and toil among the likes 
of me. 

Let Se sing the praises of a mighty King of 
ings; 

I love the Christ of common folks, the Lord of 
common things. 


The beggars and the feeble ones, the poor and 
sick and blind, 

The wayward and the tempted ones, were those 
he loved to find; 

He lived with them to help them like a brother 
and a friend, 

Or like some wandering workman finding things 
to mend, 


I know my Lord is still my kind of folks to this 
good day; 

I know because he never fails to hear me when 
I pray. 

He loves the people that he finds in narrow 
dingy streets, 

And brings a word of comfort to the weary one 
he meets. 


My job is just a poor man’s job, my home is just 


a shack, 

But on my humble residence he has never turned 
his back. 

Let others sing their praises almighty King of 
kings; 


I love the Christ of common folks, the Lord of 
common things. 
: Georce T. Lippext® 
Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life” 
SHorT Stories, told (not read) by rep- 


(Continued on page 35) 


®From 000 Quotable Poems, used by per- 
mission of Willett, Clark & Co. 
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A Hand-Picked Staff for Vacation School 
(Continued from page 13) 


thusiastically engaged in the study of religious education, 
were fully aware that the program presented that morning, 
and the display of expressional work which filled the room 
at the rear of the auditorium, gave evidence of accomplish- 
ments realized through professional leadership. 

A city Sunday school in which the vacation school num- 
bered two hundred was equally successful in bringing to- 
gether a professional group of leaders. The pastor of the 
church, who was a specialist in religious education, found 
no difficulty in enlisting as his associates a teacher in a 
trade school for boys, and a third year medical student in 
a leading university. These men’ in turn secured as assist- 
ants other college students who rounded out a fine staff of 
boys’ workers. 

A professionally trained director of religious education, 
temporarily unemployed, headed the work with older girls. 
Her expert leadership matched that of the trade school 
teacher. A successful leader of Camp Fire Girls added her 
contribution to the older girls’ work, and this professional 
quartette gave strength to the two departments which are 
frequently the weakest in a vacation school. 

A graduate of a widely known school for kindergartners 
offered her services, and led the beginners department with 
rare skill. It was her first teaching experience, and it would 
be difficult to say whether she or the children derived the 
greater happiness and satisfaction as they worked and 
played together. 

We cannot overlook the values which accrue to these 
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professional people who give their services in such enter- 
prises as vacation schools. Their morale is strengthened at 
a time-when discouragement of waiting for employment is 
apt to undermine it. There are the natural satisfactions 
which come to professionally trained people when they are 
engaged in an educational venture. Out of some of these 
teaching and leadership situations have come contacts which 
have resulted in salaried positions. 

But there are evident values which come to the vacation 
schools in which they serve, and these are worthy of note. 
Courses presented by professionally trained people are al- 
most invariably ofa high tone, and definitely contribute 
to personality development and education toward Christian 
living. The projects carried out in such a school are skill- 
fully planned, and call forth whole-hearted response from 
the boys and girls who engage in them. There is seldom a 
discipline problem, for happy, interested people are well- 
behayed people. 

There are deep and abiding satisfactions which come to 
the promoters of a vacation school when professional leader- 
ship has been engaged. Resolves are made that in all future 
situations of the sort, the aim will be to have similar leader- 
ship. A hand-picked staff for your church vacation school is 
a possibility. Make it a reality. 


The Pastor’s Educational Opportunity 

(Continued from page 15) 
age of fifteen. In these days, I often meet mature people, 
old enough now to have children of their own, who tell me 
that they still have in their possession some of those birthday 
greetings which I sent them and they make friendly refer- 
ence to the fact that it meant much to them when they were 
little people. 

The minister can touch the lives of the children through 
the regular Sunday morning service of worship. While the 
choir is singing the anthem, he will look quietly over his 
congregation. He will notice the children who are at church. 
The young minister who cannot look clear across the largest 
church he is likely to have during the first fifteen years of 
his ministry and, without winking or smiling or even nod- 
ding, let Jack and Fanny see that he sees them, and that he 
is pleased to the ground to have them there, needs a new 
and more mobile set of features. After he has done this half 
a dozen times, the children will learn to watch for his look 
of recognition—and they will be the more likely to attend 
the regular church service because of it. 

The Master took a child and set him in the midst. “Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” Here is the material ready 
to our hands, out of which that kingdom is to be built! 
Here is our best line of approach! Here in that open-minded, 
trustful attitude is the mood in which we must all come to 
the Father, if we would enter that kingdom to go no more 
out. 
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“* THE OPENING of an aggressive for- 

ward movement in Christian Educa- 
tion was formally announced at a lunch- 
eon in the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
on November 13. The principal speaker 
‘was Dr. James Rowland Angell, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Yale University and 
Educational Counsellor for the National 
Broadcasting Company. Dr. Angell made 
a striking analysis of the current moral 
and religious condition, ably justifying the 
projection by religious education forces of 
such an aggressive program of extension 
and enlargement as is now being. de- 
veloped through the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 

A distinguished company of New 
York’s well known business and profes- 
sional leaders made up the 160 guests. 
Mr. Russell Colgate opened the program 
with a forceful statement about the need 
for such an effort. He introduced the 
toastmaster, Mr. J. L. Kraft of Chi- 
cago, who made an illuminating review 
of the development during the present 
century of the religious educational 
movement. Dr. Roy G. Ross then pre- 
sented a lucid portrayal of the forces 
available for the much needed expansion 
of the movement to meet the current 
situation. Upon this background the bril- 
liant interpretation of the current scene 
by Dr. Angell made a deep impression 
on his thoughtful hearers. Among the 
distinguished participants at the speakers’ 
table were Bishop McConnell, Dr. Rob- 
ert W. Searle of the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches, and Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. 

Similar occasions are being planned for 
other metropolitan centers, Chicago being 
next in order. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders 
in Christian Education 


JANUARY 


2— 3 Meeting of Board of Education, Min- 
nesota Council of Religious Education— 
Stillwater. 
Annual Meeting, 
Council of Christian Education—Phila- 
delphia. 

Educational Association, Philadelphia. 
Annual meeting, Michigan Council of 
Churches and Religious Education. 
Religious Educational Council, Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church—Birming- 


2- 6 


am. 
to Council of Church Boards of Education 
and the National Conference of Church- 
related Colleges—Philadelphia. 
Annual meeting, Education Commission, 
Iowa State Council of Christian Educa- 
tion. : 

15 Annual Meeting, Connecticut Council 

of Churches. 

16 Annual Meeting, Minnesota Council of 
Religious Education, Minneapolis. 
16-17 Annual meeting, New York State Coun- 

cil of Churches. 
17 Annual meeting, Virginia Council of 
Religious Education—Richmond. 


II-1I2 


January, 1940 


Pennsylvania State 


WHATS HAPPENING 


16-18 Fourth Annual Convocation of 
Churches, North Carolina Council of 
Churches—Greensboro. 

20 Connecticut State-wide Conference on 
Young Married Couples Clubs. 
29-Feb. 1 State Pastors’ Convocation—Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 

29—Feb. 4 Biennial Conference, Directors of 

Christian Education, Northern Baptist Con- 
vention—Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 


5-10 Annual Meeting, International Council 
of Religious Education—Chicago. 

20-22 International Pastoral Conference— 
Berkeley, California. 

27—March 1 Field Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church, U. S.— 
Richmond, Va. 


Personal Notes 


“ Rey. JonatHan B. Hawk, Ph.D., of 

Cincinnati, associate editor of adult 
church school publications of the Metho- 
dist Church, died Monday, December 4, 
of injuries from an automobile accident 
the preceding night. He was seventy years 
old. 

Dr. Hawk was a native of Kentucky. 
He was educated at Mount Union Col- 
lege and at John B. Stetson and Chicago 
Universities. His professional career in- 
cluded service as head of the Department 
of English at the Kentucky Military In- 
stitute, as instructor in history at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, as pastor in six 
Methodist churches, and for eight years 
as superintendent of the Portsmouth Dis- 
trict in Ohio. In 1924 he was called to 
the position he held at the time of his 
death. 

Dr. Hawk was an active member of 
the Committee on Religious Education of 
Adults and the Committee on Improved 
Uniform Lessons of the International 
Council. He was also active in committees 
and groups of his own denomination. 


* Rey. F. H. Arrerton of Springfield, 

Massachusetts, has recently been ap- 
pointed as Secretary for Young People’s 
Work for the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Arter- 
ton has been Vicar of St. Barnabas’ 
Church in Springfield since 1936. He has 
had extensive experience in young peo- 
ple’s work. He took up his new position 
in November. 


“ Dr. THeron CHASTAIN has been ap- 

pointed as Director of Christian Edu- 
cation for the Northern California Bap- 
tist Convention to succeed Rev. Gordon 
B. Forbes. Dr. Chastain will also have 


responsibility for evangelism. 


“ Rev. CaAmMERoN P, HAtu has been 

appointed as general director of the 
Department of Social Education and Ac- 
tion of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., as 
successor to Dr. Charles Turck. For the 
past five years Mr. Hall has been Presby- 


terian university pastor at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, and pastor of the 
University Presbyterian Church, which 
consists solely of students attending the 
university. He has been active in many 
inter-church interests. 


“ Rev. H. J. BaumcarTet has been ap- 

pointed to the executive secretaryship 
of the Church Federation of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Dr. Ernest N. Evans. He began 
his new work on December 1. Mr. Baum- 
gartel has been pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Ebensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania since 1926. He has been chairman 
of the committee on Christian education 
of the Blairsville Presbytery for the past 
six years, and president of the Cambria 
County Sunday School Association for 
three years. 


State and City Council Happenings 


“ Tue Rericious Drama Councit of 

the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches held in November its second 
Institute, at which representatives from 
39 churches were enrolled. An outstand- 
ing faculty gave courses in writing, stag- 
ing, costuming, make-up, and building of 
dramatic worship services. 

During the eight years of its existence 
the Council has held four playwriting 
contests, at which awards were given for 
a number of outstanding religious plays. 
One of these Moonset, was produced by 
the Council in the Temple of Religion 
at the New York World’s Fair. The 
lending library in the offices of the Fed- 
eration has loaned more than 3,000 plays. 
The Council has conducted forums and 
sponsored demonstrations and Drama 
Festivals. Its service has reached 400 
churches. The new officers are, Miss 
Phoebe Guthrie, president, and Miss 
Janice Van de Water, executive secre- 
tary. 


“ Tue Onto County, West Virginia, 

Council of Religious Education has 
employed Miss Hollis Hayward as secre- 
tary, to have charge of the week-day 
schools of religion and of the Bible study 
in the high schools of Wheeling. 

Mr. A. Argyle Knight has been ap- 
pointed director of young people’s work 
for the united Methodist churches of 
West Virginia. He was formerly director 
of religious education in the First 
Methodist Church of Clarksburg and has 
served the state council in cooperative 
leadership schools and in the State Youth 
Retreat. 

Mr. Z. B. Edworthy, secretary of the 
West Virginia Council of Churches and 
Christian Education, is much interested 
in visual education and has shown “Faith 
Triumphant” and “The King of Kings” 
extensively throughout the state. 
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Allegheny Uprising (Trevor, Wayne) (RKO) 
Pre-revolutionary Pennsylvania settlers, organized 
by colonial Robin Hood against British troops to 
prevent smuggling goods to Indians. His Maid 
Marian is tempestuous, willful, engaging tom- 
boy, pursuing hero throughout struggle. Well 
done. Historical atmosphere good. 

For A and Y: Interesting For C: Exciting 


At the Circus (Marx Brothers, Kenny Baker) 
(MGM) Maudlin nonsense-mixture of crazy 
horse-play, idiot antics, and typically Marx pat- 
ter, laid on circus train and at Newport estate. 
Unworried by logic or good taste. Desperate ef- 
iO to be funnier than ever. It often tries too 
hard. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: Probably funny 

Call a Messenger (Dead End Kids) (Univ) 
More glorification of brazen alley kids, smart- 
aleck conduct, and gutter English. The thieving 
gang, induced to don uniforms as telegraph mes- 
senger boys, go their merry way more or less 
“changed” by a grown-up’s faith in them. 
Ethical value dubious. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 


Challenge, The (Luis Trenker, Robert Doug- 
las) (Foreign) Outstanding production. Historic 
competition between British and Italian group to 
gain peak of Matterhorn. Simple, well-constructed 
plot centers around friendship of British explorer 
and Italian guide. Superb photography, charming 
local color, all roles expertly handled. 

For A and Y: Excellent of kind For C: No 


Champs-Elysses (French-Eng. titles) Sophisti- 
cated episodes in story of famous avenue, told by 
schoolmaster to pupils. Napoleon, Louis XV, 
DuBarry, Pompadour appear. Historical value 
confused by fictional romance. Many risqué situa- 
tions. Sacha Guitry as writer, director, actor good 
but too omnipresent. 

For A: Fairly entertaining For Y and C: No 

Disputed Passage (Tamiroff, Lamour, Howard) 
(Para) Fine production. Eminent, embittered sur- 
geon dominates talented student by his harsh and 
coldly scientific attitude. But love awakens hu- 
manity in young doctor and great surgeon sends 
girl away for the good of young man’s career. 
Tamiroff excellent as surgeon. 
For A: Very good of kind 

For C: No 


Drums Along the Mohawk (Colbert, Fonda) 
(Fox) Historic struggles of Mohawk Valley 
frontier colonists with Indians and British during 
Revolution notably screened. Episodic, theatrical- 
ized, too long, but well-acted, vital, grimly realis- 
tic, at times quaintly humorous, keeping general 
spirit of book. Fine technicolor. 

For A and Y: Very good For C: Too strong 


Escape. The (Kane Richmond, Amanda Duff) 
(Fox) Trite little flash-back drama about New 
York school teacher, crook brother, cop finance, 
and three country youngsters. Usual robbery and 
gang complications poorly done. Law triumphs, 
crook dies melodramatically. Definitely class B 
in all respects. 

For A: Mediocre 
For Y and C: Harmless entertainment 


Espionage Agent (McCrea, Brenda Marshall) 
(Warner) Young man in consular service mar- 
ries girl met abroad, loses job when her previous 
spy-service for foreign power is disclosed, but to- 
gether they turn tables on said power and rouse 
America to counter-espionage. Documentary gone 
melodrama. 


For Y: Mature 


For A and Y: Fair spy-thriller For C: No 
Eternally Yours (L. Young, Niven) (UA) 
Suave, amusing, improbable comedy drama. 


Young socialite, really wanting home and babies, 
elopes with charming young magician as stage- 
lady and wife. Ardent love-making. Novelty 
pales, complications ensue, arbitrary happy end- 
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| GURREMT FILM EoTIMATes 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—lIntelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


ing. Frothy situations, witty dialog, good acting. 
For A: Very good of kind For Y and C: No 


Fast and Furious (Southern, Tone) (MGM) 
Husband and wife, vacationing at seaside resort, 
get involved with bathing beauty contest, mur- 
ders, crook schemes. Usual ridiculous thrill, hu- 
more and suspense elements. Affectionate but dis- 
paraging husband-wife banter a la mode. Effort- 
less entertainment for many. 

For A: Fairly entertaining 
For Y and C: Doubtful 


(Edith Fellows, Dorothy 
Peterson, Clarence Kobb) (Colum) Quaint, 
wholesome little tale, from well-known book 
of stern business-minded man’s conversion by the 
five staunch, generous, lovable little Peppers. Ele- 
ments of pathos and melodrama, but funful and 
predominantly refreshing. 
For A: Pleasing 


Five Little Peppers 


For Y and C: Good 


Hero fora Day (Anita Louise, Dick Foran) 
(Univ) Supposedly successful old grad, actually 
a night watchman, backed by sports-loving busi- 
ness man, gets involved with publicity agents of 
big football game and tells off cocky college boy 
headed in same direction he went. Grapewin’s 
role only feature. 


For A: Feeble For Y and C: No 


Honeymoon in Bali (MacMurray, Carroll) 
(Para) Domestic comedy of self-sufficient woman 
trying to cling to freedom and career rather than 
marry the man she loves. Notable child role. 
Good music, smart dialog, clever situations make 
merry entertainment despite some unconvincing 
acting. 

For A: Amusing For Y: Mature 
For C: No 


Jamaica Inn (Laughton, Maureen O’Hara) 
(Para) Laughton, as avaricious, lecherous Eng- 
lish noble, profits by ship-scuttling on Cornish 
coast, the Inn headquarters for his ruffians. Love- 
interest by law officer, disguised as ruffian, and 
pretty, forthright Irish girl. Sensational, grue- 
some thriller, technically well done. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful 
° For C: No 


Legion of Lost Flyers (Arlen, Devine) (Univ) 
Farfetched tale of far-north airport, haven for 
aviators of dubious repute. Hero, who was al- 
legedly responsible for fatal crash, struggles to 
get guilty aviator to confess. Harrowing crashes, 
improbable accidents, feeble comedy. Exciting stunt 
flying chief feature. 

For A: Poor For Y: Doubtful For C: No 


Little Accident (Florence Rice, Baby Sandy) 
(Univ) Elementary laughable farce about found- 


ling that wins all hearts and is center of schemes, 
tricks, deceptions, acrobatics, near accidents. Crude 
horseplay by adult cast of semi-brains, Utterly 
adorable baby Sandy deserves intelligent settings 
for her art— 
For A: Fair » For Y: Amusing 
For C: Doubtful 


Mr. Smith Goes to Washington (Stewart, Ar- 
thur) (Columbia) Notable film. Lanky, likable, 
honest, over-naive patriot, machine-appointed Sen- 
ator, turns tables on machine by phenomenal fili- 
buster inspired by secretary-heroine. Impressive 
background of Washington and Congress. Claude 
Rains fine as politician. 


For A and Y: Excellent For C: Beyond them 


Mutiny of the Elsinore (Paul Lukas) (Brit- 
ish) Jack London full-bodied sea thriller well- 
acted, photographed and directed. Crew mutinies. 
Captain killed by treacherous officer. Passenger- 
novelist (Lukas) against great odds quells revolt. 
Exciting, grim conflicts. Excellent characterization. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Very exciting 

For C: No 


Ninotchka (Garbo, Melvyn Douglas) (MGM) 
Utterly charming, subtle comedy-satire, sophisti- 
cated in best sense of word. Pokes gentle fun at 
Soviet regime. Stern, feminine ‘‘comrade’’ comes 
to Paris to aid sale of crown jewels to feed 
masses, and meets Frenchman! A “new” light- 
hearted Garbo. 
For A: Delightful For Y: Mature but good 
For C: No 


On Your Toes (Zorina, Eddie Albert) (War- 
ner) None too expertly photographed ballet 
scenes are high spots of absurd drama, farce and 
satire. Stupid, loutish musician-dancer composes 
modern ballet, is championed by utterly charm- 
ing Zorina, premiere danseuse. Alan Hale good 
as stormy, temperamental director. 


For A: Fair For Y: Fairly good For C: No 


Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex (Davis, 
Flynn) (Warner) Lavishly produced technicolor 
drama of emotional conflict between shrewish but 
tender Elizabeth and her ambitious, hot-headed 
lover wishing to share throne. Fine acting by 
Bette Davis. Flynn unconvincing, likeable. Gor- 
geous Elizabethan pomp and pageantry. 

For A: Very good For Y: Mature For C: No 


Remember? (Taylor, Garson, Ayres) (MGM) 
Sophisticated romance of whimsical originality, 
in which rival tries twice to marry heroine and 
loses both times to hero. Well done, but the 
double-action plot, weakly jointed in the middle, 
makes for uneven interest and suspense. Greer 
Garson miscast. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Too mature 
For C: No 


Rulers of the Sea (Fairbanks, Jr., Fyffe, Lock- 
wood) (Para) Interesting, absorbing realism of 
fine historical flavor. Will Fyffe excellent as 
lovable, indomitable little old Scotch inventor 
who perfects steamship and after much _ heart- 
ache first steams Atlantic. Fairbanks good as his 
assistant and Lockwood as pretty, outspoken 
daughter. 


For A and Y: Excellent For C: If it interests 


Sabotage (Charles Grapewin, Arleen Whalen) 
(Repub) Improbable but fairly interesting story 
of night watchman who discovers, and with aid 
of war veterans, exposes espionage organization 
back of sabotage schemes in airplane factory. Love 


interest supplied by son and nice ex-chorus financee. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Secret of Dr. Kildare (Barrymore, Ayres) 
(MGM) Third in a series of human dramas 
with Barrymore in fine role as wise, crotchety, 
yet kindly hospital doctor. Engagingly he domi- 
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nates career of his young assistant who, estranged 
from old doctor, solves, supposedly alone, mysteri- 
ous ailment of wealthy girl. 

For A and Y: Good For C: Doubtful interest 


Sued for Libel (Kent Taylor, Linda Hayes) 
(RKO) Ordinary mystery melodrama wherein the 
swaggering newspaperman, with usual girl friend, 
defends his paper against libel suit by unearthing 
murders in record of man suing. Carefully mis- 


directed suspicions, court-room procedure, and 
other standard ingredients. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


That’s Richt, You’re Wrong (Kay Kyser and 
band) (RKO) Novel attempt to turn radio-star 
into screen “boxoffice” by hilarious picture prov- 
ing him impossible as actor! Hollywood’s hectic 
production effort finally ended by his histrionic 
futility. Much dialog, little music. Many laughs 
for the uncritical. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For ¥ and C: Amusing 


Those High Grey Walls (Connolly, Onslow, Ste- 
vens) (Colum) Decidedly human variation of 
prison theme. Kindly old doctor, imprisoned for 
crime, humanizes hard-boiled young prison doc- 
tor. A murder, an operation performed at the 
point of gun, provide exciting but not overly 
tense situations. Connolly excellent. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Doubtful interest 
For C: No 


Torture Ship (Talbot, Pichel) (Producer Dist. 
Co.) Doctor indicted for murder gives dangerous 
criminals passage on ship. In return they are to 
submit to experiment to cure criminal impulses. 
Pichel good as doctor. Plot and action confused. 
Violence, horror and suspense elements all util- 
ized. 

For A: Harrowing For Y and C: No 

Tower of London (Rathbone, Karloff) (Univ) 
Super-horror-and-suspense atmosphere pervades 
drama about interesting period of English history. 
Heavy accent on torture chambers and murders. 
Rathbone excellent as ruthless, scheming Richard 
III. Pageant of court of Edward IV well done. 
For A: Harrowing For Y and C: No 


Senior and Young People’s 
Departments 


(Continued from page 31) 


resentatives of the “brokenhearted” of 
the world. 


First Visitor: I am come to you from the East 
End of London. In our neighborhood children 
used to have no place to play but a crowded 
house so full of people and dirt that we sought 
the streets outside. We had no wash basins in 
which to clean up; no good food to eat; no 
chance ever to see the country. Then came two 
sisters to live amongst us, Muriel and Doris 
Lester. They started Kingsley Hall for the 
grown-ups and the Nursery School for the little 
folks. They taught us to love one another as 
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they showed love for us. Now our houses are 
cleaner and happier, and even our streets are 
better all because two sisters brought us the 
stories of Jesus. 


All sing: First stanza of hymn “Lord, 
Speak to Me That I May Speak” 


Second Visitor: 1 am come to you from China, 
a great land that is harassed by foes from without 
and starvation from within. Our hospitals and 
schools are gone through the destruction of war. 
Our people are suffering indignities and hard- 
ships the like of which no people has been called 
upon to suffer before. The missionaries sent by 
the churches of your land have been our best 
friends. In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Saviour of men, they have stayed by when all 
others have deserted. But we plead with you in 
their homeland to cease being participants, even 
unwittingly, in the strife that is wrecking their 
work, destroying our hospitals and schools and 
sending millions of innocent people to death. 


All Sing: Second stanza of hymn. 


Third Visitor: 1 come to you from the side- 
walks of your own cities to represent eleven mil- 
lion men without jobs. We have families. We 
are citizens of a great land that stands for 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. It is called a 
Christian land. But we can’t find jobs. We don’t 
ask for the wealth of others; all we want is a 
chance. Jesus was a carpenter who worked at 
his humble bench in an insignificant village 
despised by others. But even that he gave up 
when he went out to teach about a Kingdom of 
love among men. Fishermen were his helpers. 
They left their nets to follow him. Won’t some- 
body give up something for us? 


All Sing: Third stanza of hymn. 


Fourth Visitor: I am come to you from 
Jerusalem. There is much trouble in our country 
today between Arabs and Jews. We never know 
whether it is safe to go out on the streets or to 
ride in automobiles or trains. But one place is 
safe. That is the University of Beirut up in 
Syria to the north. There all’ groups meet as 
students to study together how better to accom- 
plish the things of God among people who know 
him not. We have many nationalities and reli- 
gions here, but all are trained to go back to 
their own cities and towns and villages to teach 
the people by example and precept a richer mode 
of life. They are healing the hurts of the people. 


All Sing: Fourth stanza of hymn. 


Fifth Visitor: I come to you from across the 
seas, a refuge seeking a new home. We passed 
your great Statue of Liberty holding aloft a 
torch of freedom in a world that is rapidly losing 
its freedom. Some of you don’t want us. But 
where shall we go? We had to leave our homes 
and our once prosperous businesses, and go out 
as did Abraham so long ago—not knowing 
whither he went. When Jesus sent forth his 
disciples years later, they were told to stay in 
whatsoever house they came to. But what about 
us? How will the twentieth century disciples of 
that same Jesus treat us? 


All sing: Fifth stanza of hymn. 
BENEDICTION 


Films for Church Use 


Honesty is the Best Policy? One reel, 16 
mm. silent. Twelve minutes, $1.50 per 
showing.* 

This film tells the story of a young 
man out of work, weary and hungry, who 
is eager for employment. He finds the 
bill purse of a man who had sat on the 
bench beside him. The purse is filled with 
money. He thinks of the food and clothes 
that even a little of the money would buy. 
His temptation is vividly depicted, but 
motivated by his early training and re- 
ligious background, he resists the tempta- 
tion and resolves to return the purse. 
Then on his way to do so, he is accused 
of stealing the purse and is arrested. His 
story is ridiculed and he is sent to prison. 

The film is planned as a background 
for discussion. Does honesty pay? Should 
a person be honest for honesty’s sake? 
What motives will lead to heroic honesty? 
What should be the attitude of the law 
toward suspected offenders? Does fre- 
quent acquaintance with criminals make 
us too ready to suspect and condemn the 
innocent? What can society do to prevent 
such miscarriage of justice as the film 
portrays? What is the responsibility of 
Christian individuals and of the church? 

The film is for young people and 
adults, is well conceived, well acted, and 
photographed. 


Mastership. Two reels; showing time 
approximately 25 minutes; rental price, 
$5.00.* 

The picture was produced in England. 
It was filmed in the slum regions of the 
east end of London. The story centers 
around an English middle class family, 
restless and irritable because it lacks any 
satisfying goal in life. Members of the 
family attend an evangelistic service and 
listen to the message of the famous 
English missioner, Lax of Poplar. He 
preaches on the Mastership of Jesus: 
“One is your Master, even Christ.” He 
relates several incidents in his ministry, 
each of which is dramatized as a part of 
the picture. After the service the family 
return home and come to the conclusion 
that they too can find a way out of their 
restlessness and dissatisfaction by ac- 
cepting the great Master. 

For American audiences the film is 
somewhat handicapped by English accent. 
It was not always easy for the reviewer 
to follow the conversational episodes. 
However the evangelistic message of the 
preacher is strong and fine; his manner 
is natural and wholesome, and his voice 
is clearly recorded. Though the picture 
lacks something in artistry, the total im- 
pression is good. It will be useful and 
profitable in any Sunday evening service, 
especially where an evangelistic appeal is 
desired. Some of the incidents are re- 
minders of Begbie’s Twice Born Men. 


* Available from: 

The Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, and 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28-34 E. Eighth 
St., Chicago. 
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What Happens to Adults? 
(Continued from page 19) 


radio programs help, as does the Sunday worship service. 


God-consciousness— 


At the top in creating God-consciousness stands private 
prayer in which 331 of the 558 engage regularly and 135 
occasionally. Prayer is strongly supported by personal Bible 
reading, other religious reading, and Sunday morning wor- 
ship. Sermons, family devotions, receiving pastoral calls, and 
midweek meetings are about equal, and slightly more effec- 
tive than religious radio programs, regular adult classes, and 
Sunday evening programs. Church social affairs and non- 
church social affairs are about equally ineffective. The ex- 
perience of feeling joyous, victorious, and sure of God’s 
presence is considerably more common than that of clear 
guidance as to one’s Christian duty. 


Power for courageous living— 


Private prayer and religious reading come first as means 
of power, other religious reading being rated a little higher 
than Bible reading. Engaging in social action or reform 
projects comes next. Sermons, adult classes, family devo- 
tions, social service activities, and teaching or leading a 
group range in order considerably lower. At the very bottom 
stands the church officers’ meeting, with the men’s brother- 
hood or club almost as low. 


Social passion— 


Christian people are undoubtedly the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world. But how often the savor is 
lost and the light dimmed! No church program activity 
ranks very high in driving its participants to action in 
achieving a Christian world. Social service activities are 
most effective, with missionary societies next. Interdenomi- 
national contacts, social action projects, and special study 
courses or groups have real significance. The “regular” 
church services, classes, and board meetings are disappoint- 
ingly low in this effect. 


Negative effects— 


A church program can leave some people “‘cold.”’ They 
may even feel depressed, or confused, or frustrated. To have 
no perceptible effect is to disappoint and so may be con- 
sidered negative. The highest percentages of failure in re- 
ligious programs to leave any effect are about equal for 
Sunday evening program, mid-week meeting, religious radio 
program, and men’s brotherhood or club. But non-church 
social affairs ranked much higher in “no effect’? than any 
church activity. Five times as many were bored by social 
affairs as by Sunday morning worship. At the top for mak- 
ing people feel lonely or that they didn’t “belong” were 
men’s brotherhoods or clubs. Non-church social affairs were 
almost as bad. Frustration and discouragement comes more 
from trying to teach or lead a group than from any other 
activity, with workers’ conferences almost as bad. Private 
prayer and sermons have this effect about equally. 

Negative effects as a whole, however, are exceedingly low 
when compared with values which most people consciously 
derive from religious activities. The tabulation follows a 
“normal curve.” The most negative are rare, but so also 
are the most dynamic and positive. 
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So what?2— 


This study is but a limited and crude beginning. Its chief 
value is to show that such data can be obtained and that it 
may offer a sound basis for program improvement. In the 
light of this beginning the check list can be greatly im- 
proved, especially in the direction of simplification. Enough 
ministers have seen in this, one means of testing and re- 
constructing programs so that it will go on. Certainly in 
several of the cases the process itself was very valuable re- 


gardless of the data gathered. This may be but a small. 


beginning. At least it is something to have emphasized that 
the modern adult program is really after effects, and that 
the actual effects are often not the ones most sought by 
those conducting the program. 


Learning About God 
(Continued from page 12) 


which they had selected were used to develop the theme. 
This dramatization was bound with the other material in 
their book and left in the library of the church. 

The girls had taken enough time to think their way 
through. They no longer talked of conflicts between the 
Bible and science. They no longer asked who was right and 
who was wrong. They came to look upon all men, no matter 
how simple, as seekers after God, differing only in the ex- 
tent of their discovery. In Jesus’ revelation they found a 
transcendent, moral God who was also a loving Father. 
They discovered for themselves a satisfying belief in the 
revelation of Christ. 


Shall We Teach Children Theology? 
(Continued from page 17) 


If we can indoctrinate in this spirit, we will give our chil- 
dren positive, definite teaching, and we will give it in a spirit 
which will make it possible for them always to lift up their 
eyes unto the hills, to see afar, and to move beyond us in 
their theology and in their social relationships. 


Meditations 
(Continued from page 5) 


ing us know that we are linked with the great Reality. That 
is the ultimate meaning of religion. It is being tied to some- 
thing that sustains us and does not ever completely slip. 

When men climb the Alps, they frequently are fastened 
one to another by ropes that lead up to the guide who is 
finding the trail ahead. Sometimes the climbing party may 
get into a fog or cloud so thick that they cannot see even 
across the distance that separates one man from the next. 
The guide up ahead is invisible; but by the taut rope they 
know that he is there. So it is with the religion that links 
us up to God. We know that He is there because there is 
Someone who steadies us whenever we are on the upward 
climb. 

O God, I bring thee this one prayer. Show me thyself. 
Help me to know that I am not alone, but that with me is 
the Friend who will not fail. Make me quick to recognize 
the revelations of thy presence which may come to me 
through what I have thought were common things; and 
wherever I behold thy purpose, help me to obey it, so that 
I may learn to know thee better and to love thee more; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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The Creation 
(Continued from page 20) 


Voice IV (Proudly, tenderly): And God 
said, “Behold, to every beast of the 
earth and to every fowl of the air, 
and everything that creepeth upon the 
earth wherein there is life, I have 
given every green herb for meat.” 

Cuorus (Majestically): And it was so. 
And God beheld everything he had 
made and behold it was very good. 

Voice I (Calling proudly): And the eve- 
ning and the morning were the sixth 
day. 

Cuorvus (Proudly, triumphantly): Thus 
the heavens and the earth were finished 
and all the host of them. And on the 
seventh day God ended his work which 
he had made; and he rested on the sev- 
enth day from all his work which he 
had made. And God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it, because that in it 
he had rested from all his work which 
he had created and made. 

Voice I (Trumpeter): And so the eve- 
ning and the morning were the seventh 


day. 

Cuorus (Deliberately, distinctly): Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. The seventh day is the Sabbath 
day of the Lord thy God: in it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy 


cattle, nor thy stranger that is within . 


the gates: For in six days the Lord 

made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 

that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day: wherefore the Lord blessed the 

Sabbath day and hallowed it. 

Voice I (Calling slowly, majestically) : 
in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. 

(Music catching the feeling of the tri- 
umph in the distance during “In the be- 
ginning,” etc., then swelling triumphant- 
ly, ending with strains from the “Largo” 
of the New World Symphony.) 


Wisdom and Vision 


(Continued from page 21) 


for the nobleness it will give me to be- 
come kind, sympathetic, and true. 

I believe in the training of my HAND 
for the dignity it will give me to be help- 
ful, useful, and skillful. 

I believe in the training of my 
HEALTH for the strength it will give 
me to enjoy life, resist disease, and make 
for efficiency. 

I believe in my country, my state, and 
my community, and in my responsibility 
for their development. 

In all these things that I believe, I am 
willing to dedicate my service to their 
fulfillment. 
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Beginning with the January, February, March issue, THE 
UPPER ROOM will be available in a Braile edition for the 
blind! This is in response to increasing requests that it be 
made possible for those who cannot see to read and use 
this daily devotional guide. 


THE UPPER ROOM thus becomes one of the few current 
religious publications issued by the expensive method of 
Braile! Two volumes will be required for each issue and 
the cost will be $1.00 postpaid. 


Another First’ for The Upper Room 


THE UPPER ROOM becomes the first daily devotional 
guide published in Braile! Other “firsts” for THE UPPER 
ROOM have been: 

FIRST daily devotional publication to attain a million 
circulation! 

FIRST daily devotional guide to attain a world-wide dis- 
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in four languages—English, Spanish, Korean, and Hindus- 
tani! 
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privilege of returning (at publisher’s expense) all unsold 
and unused copies. 
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ing unsold and unused copies. 
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The Economic and Social Environment 
of the Younger Churches. By J. Merle 
Davis. New York, International Mis- 
sionary Council, 1939. 231 p. $1.00. 


Do you know what is meant by the 
term, “younger churches”? Have you 
ever realized that the economic and social 
influences that surround the younger 
churches will surely shape and, to a cer- 
tain extent, govern the course of the 
Christian movement? That from 80 to 
go per cent of the Christians enrolled in 
Asiatic nations are in rural areas? That 
the proportion is even larger in Africa, 
and that the church must make its rise to 
the stature of Christ under conditions of 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease? 

Do you know about “Sunday eggs,” 
“tithe pigs,’ “church work animals,” 
“The Lord’s acre,” “Spoonfuls of rice,” 
and that through these and many other 
practical devices our fellow-Christians in 
younger churches set a noble example in 
devotional giving? Would you care to 
read about “Pilgrim Colonies” such as 
the Batak, the Sarawak, and the Gosaba? 
Have you been challenged to develop an 
improved lay leadership in your church 
by the example of Tyosen, China and the 
Sumatra with respect to the use of lay 
workers? 

Of all these ideas it can be said, “Read 
all about ’em” in this stimulating book. 
In presenting his material, Dr. Davis 
compares the task of the church in non- 
Christian lands (we think it applies par- 
ticularly to America) to that of an archi- 
tect who must consider the structure he 
is building in relation to the area and 
nature of the foundations, the strength of 
the material and the load to be carried. 
The three dimensions in which the mis- 
sionary movement was conceived are 
evangelism, education, and medical work. 
The economic and social environment of 
the church forms a fourth dimension with 
which it is evident the church should deal 
as seriously and with as much energy as 
it deals with the other three. 

te Ise 


Building an Intermediate Program. By 
Lucile Desjardins. Philadelphia, West- 
minster, 1939. 212 p. 


This book should be a “must” in the 
library of every church seriously con- 
sidering the program for intermediates 
and the junior high age. It is a very 
practical handbook, non-technical and 
readable, and should appeal to church 
school teachers or directors of religious 
education. Those who wish a deeper un- 
derstanding of the junior high boy and 
girl will probably go to books in psy- 
chology and social adjustment. However, 
the layman who would like to know how 
to make use of recent studies in the pro- 
gram of his church will give this book 
a ready acceptance. I, M. G. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Increasing Church School Attendance. 
By Albert H. Gage. Grand Rapids, Zan- 
dervan, 1939. 130 p. $1.00. 

This theme is timely since there is a 
growing interest in increasing the out- 
reach of Christian education. The book 
makes the familiar emphases on gross 
attendance goals, special campaigns, and 
increased “holding power” through a bet- 
ter program. An evangelistic interest in 
the individual pupil is expressed, but the 
viewpoint predominantly is institution- 
centered. Traditional ideas are well and 
simply stated, but no new ones appear. 

H.C. M. 


Christian Worship and Praise. Edited 
by Henry Hallam Tweedy. New York, 
A. S. Barnes, 1939. 550 p. $1.50 single 
copy; $100.00 per hundred. 


An excellent hymnal for progressive 
churches. Edited with the help of a 
commission of fifteen prominent pastors 
representing six denominations. Especial- 
ly strong in hymns for social service, the 
nation, and international relations and in 


well selected aids to worship. The whole , 


volume is unusually well arranged and 
printed for practical usefulness. 
L. W. 


Songs From a Hill. By Charles I. 
Davis and Ione Sikes. Chicago, Charles I. 
Davis, 1730 16th Street, 1938. $1.10. 


This collection of songs has been made 
by two leaders of young people who are 
active in the religious camp movement of 
America. One of its chief handicaps as a 
book for wide-spread distribution is the 
fact that a number of the songs refer to 
a particular camp—Kanesatake of the 
Pennsylvania Sabbath School Association. 
However, it contains so many folk songs 
one does not find in most collections that 
its value is great. In many respects, it is 
the finest collection of songs to be sung 
at camp that has appeared. The pen and 
brush sketches by Ione Sikes make it ex- 
tremely attractive. 


I. M..G: 
Faith in the Mysteries. By Earl G. 
Hamlett. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1939. 
141 p. $1.00. 


A series of short devotional medita- 
tions. They are helpful and inspiring, 
useable for personal or family worship. 


The Revolution of Nihilism. Warning to 
the West. By Hermann Rauschning. 
New York, Alliance Book Corporation, 
1939. 300 p. $3.00. 

A former official of the Nazi German 
government, now in exile, writes of the 
methods and aims of the movement and 
of the dangers in it for western civiliza- 
tion. 


Integrating the Camp, the Community, 
and Social Work. By L. J. Carr, M. A. 


Valentine, and M. H. Levy. New York, | 


Association, 1939. 220 p. $2.00. 

The purpose of this project was “‘to 
develop a method of focusing on selected 
trouble cases (87 pre-delinquent boys) 
all the adjustive techniques of American 
culture while keeping responsibility for 
total adjustment in each case independ- 
ent of the specialist of each technique.” 
The camping situation was used for diag- 
nosis and to secure rapport between 
counselor and the boy. The results are 
not startling but nevertheless significant 
and important. 


The Party Book. By Mary Breen. New 
York, A. S. Barnes, 1939. 354 p. $2.50. 


This book gives party and program 
suggestions for all ages, describing holli- 
day parties, banquet programs, picnic 
plans, and stunts. There are also sug- 
gestions for decorations and_ suitable 
menus. 


A Lectionary of Christian Prose. Com- 
piled by A. C. Bouquet. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. 390 p. 
$3.00. 

Though written for the Anglican Com- 
munion, this collection of devotional 
readings is of interest to all who lead 
others in worship or who wish for per- 
sonal use short passages showing what 
the Christian faith has meant to suc- 
ceeding generations. Includes classic 
material from Justin Martyr to G. K. 
Chesterton. 


Far Around the World. By Mary Ent- 
wistle. London, Student Christian Move- 
ment, 1939. 47 p. 2s.6d. 


Following a story of Jesus and the 
children are bits of interesting child life 
material from the various nations of the 
earth including games, prayers, home 
customs, work, food, Christmas celebra- 
tions, etc., delightfully illustrated. 


Books Received 


* AronGc THE InpIAN Roap, by E. Stanley 
Jones. Abingdon. $1.50. 

f Burrpinc an INTERMEDIATE ProGRAM, by 
Lucile Desjardins. Westminster. $1.00. 

7 CurisT1AN Worsuip AND PraisE, edited by 
Henry Hallam Tweedy. Barnes. $1.50. 

* Ture Drama or Our Reticron, by A. 
pce’ Baldwin. Oxford University Press. 

1.30. 

7 Tue Economic anv Socitat ENVIRONMENT 
or THE YOUNGER CuurcueEs, by J. Merle Davis. 
International Missionary Council. $1.00. 

* Five Decapes anp A Forwarp View, by 
John R. Mott. Harper. $1.50. 

Givsert’s Manuat For Cuorr-Lorr anp 
Puxrir, compiled by Harry Gilbert. Scribner's. 


* To be reviewed. 
+ Reviewed in this issue. 
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52 chapters, 557 pages, illustrated in color 


At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


The Story of the Bible 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


“No other volume has been written for children in our time 
which so effectively introduces them to the truth in the 
Bible, the progressive faith of the Bible, the immortal 
element in the Bible.”—The Churchman. 


$2.00 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


$2.75. A classified topic and theme index to 
choir music selections appropriate in church wor- 
ship services. 

fIncreasinc Cuurcu ScHoor ATTENDANCE, 
by Albert H. Gage. Zondervan. $1.00. 

* A Jew Looxs at Reuicion, by Louis M. 
Levitsky. Dial. $2.00. 

* Live ror Tomorrow, by Ralph W. Sock- 
man. Macmillan. $1.50. 

* Masters or Tuerr Own Destiny, by M. 
M. Coady. Harper. $2.00. 

* Tue Mrracre, by William Hubben. Friends 
General Conference. 25 cents. 

* Tue OpnservANCE oF Easter, by Amelia 
W. Swayne. Friends General Conference. 25 
cents. 

* Tue Pircrim’s Procress, by John Bunyan. 
Arranged for the Modern Reader by E. W. 
Walters. Cokesbury. $2.00. 

* Tue Propuets, by Beryl D. Cohon. Scrib- 


ner’s. $2.00. 
* Sinc, Cuitpren, Sinc, by Edith Lovell 


Thomas. Abingdon. $1.00. 

* Turee CENTURIES oF ADVANCE, by Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. Harper. $3.50. 

* To Every Creature, by Henry Burton 
Trimble. Cokesbury. $1.00. 

* Towarp CurisTiAN Democracy, edited by 
S. M. Keeny. Association. $2.00. 

Youtn’s Prosrem No. 1, by Alfred L. Mur- 
ray. Friendship, Courtship, and Marriage. 
Zondervan. $1.35. 

New Curriculum and program materials 
are noted quarterly in the following issues 
of the Journal: September, December, 
March, June. Back numbers, beginning with 
December, 1938, may be obtained from 
the Journal office for 15c each. 


Guiding Beginners in Worship 
(Continued from page 22) 


ter caps. From this interest may develop 
an appreciation for God’s love and care 
for them. Consequently, a teacher of 
little children should never be so busy, as 
her children arrive, that she has no time 
to admire the warm, woolly clothes they 
are wearing. Interest may be shown in 
this way: “What a nice warm coat!... 
Where did you get it?” (Help in the re- 
moval of the wrap which is being ad- 
mired.) “Isn’t it fine that God planned 
for mothers and fathers to take care of 
children?” 

The song, “Something Happy’”® or 
“God Is My Helper,’® should help to 
make real to the child God’s love and 
care for him. “Over on that table are 
pictures. of woolly sheep from which the 
warm wool of your coat comes,” the 
teacher may continue. As the children 
look at and talk about the pictures, the 
song telling of God’s love and care may 


5 Song and Play for Children, by Danielson and 
Conant; When the Little Child Wants to Sing, 
The Westminster Press. 
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again be sung. Worship in a beginners’ 
department is often an individual or small 
group experience rather than an experi- 
ence of the entire department. 

When the children come together in a 
group near the piano, the individual ex- 
periences of the morning may be recalled 
and shared. Over and over again the 
thought of God’s love in giving mothers 
and fathers, aunties, or grandparents to 
care for them should be brought out. 
Again and again the song used above 
should be sung. Then the teacher may 
open the Bible and read, “He careth for 
you.” Then she may add, “God cares for 
John, Mary (naming each child in the 
group). Let us say thank you to God for 
caring for us.” When heads are bowed, 
pray simply, “Thank you, God, for peo- 
ple who take care of us. Thank you for 
the sheep that give us warm coats and 
caps and mittens. Amen.” 

An appreciation of God’s care for other 
living creatures will come through a sim- 
ple story telling of his provision for a 
heavier coat of feathers for winter birds 
and a heavier coat of fur for squirrels 
and rabbits. This broader concept of 
God’s care should make possible a 
broader prayer. It may take this new 
form: 


Teacher: For people who take care of us— 

Children: I thank you, God. (This response 
will be said by the children after each of 
the following statements.) 

For sheep that help us to have warm, woolly 
clothes. 

For fires that warm our homes and our church. 

For the birds’ thick coats of feathers. 

For the squirrels’ and rabbits’ warm coats of 
fur. 

(Then the teacher may conclude in this way,) 
Thank you, God, for caring for us all. 
Amen. 


PLay witH Toys 


After Christmas the chief interest of 
many children is in their new toys. They 
should cherish and care for their toys, 
but they should also learn to share with 
their playmates. Habits of sharing can 
be built up in play situations in the be- 
ginners’ room. Worship in connection 
with these situations or growing out of 
them may help in carrying over unselfish 
play into the home. As a teacher plays 
“house” with a group or works with oth- 
ers who are building with blocks, she 
may sing softly the first stanza of “A 
Happy Day.” This song has real mean- 
ing for the children when it is introduced 
in a natural play situation. Later when 
the children have gathered near the piano 


= Worship Programs 
and Stories for 


Young People 
By ALICE A. BAYS 


¢ The discussions, the programs, and the 
stories are filled with the inspiration to wor- 
ship; yet they are so practical that even 
inexperienced leaders can use them with 
success. 


® Each service is so planned that every 
person present may have a part in it. 

° The forty-two stories are vivid, beautifully 
told; the materials are fresh, stimulating, not 
shopworn. 

¢ The range of appeal is wide, yet in every 
instance close to the interests of the young 
people for whom the services were designed. 


for Intermediates, too! 


° So varied are the services that they may be 
easily adapted to different age groups and 
situations. Five of them are planned espe- 
cially for intermediates. 


36 Completely Planned Programs—$2 


Understanding the 


Parables of Our Lord 
By ALBERT E. BARNETT 


® Discerning studies of each of the match- 
less stories used by Jesus to illumine and 
make attractive to men a way of life which 
he felt that God approved. The full text of 
the parable in the several Gospel versions (as 
rendered by Goodspeed) appears in each 
study. A book rich in teaching and discus- 
sion values. $2 


Paul, Man of Conflict 
By DONALD WAYNE RIDDLE 


° In this study of Paul as a person, a New 
Testament expert and a competent biog- 
rapher sets forth many new interpretations. 
Using Paul’s own writings as a primary 
source, he brings into proper perspective all 
the factors of Paul’s inheritance, environ- 
ment, and religious experience—with full 
recognition of their relation to contemporary 
Christianity. $2 


COKESBURY PRESS . Nashville 


At Your Own Bookstore 


pictures of children sharing playthings 
with friends may be shown and talked 
about and the above stanza sung again and 
again. If the second stanza of the song 
is repeated slowly by the teacher, the 
children may be ready to pray, “Dear 
God, help us to be good friends in our 
play. Help us to remember to share our 
toys and to take turns in play. Amen.” 


Holiday Parties °"*"si'ao° 


Party programs based on the holidays of the 
year. Each is complete from invitations and 
decorations to entertainment suggestions, 
favors and refreshments. 

By the author of The Book of Festivals. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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The Journal This Month 


A Happy New YEar! 


Or, if this greeting seems a trifle far- 
fetched, as blessed a one as possible con- 
sidering the state of the world! 

What the churches, moving together, 
can do to mold the world nearer to their 
heart’s desire is illustrated in an article 
by a state secretary. A quite different 
method will be described next month. 

Dean Brown’s second article on 
“The Pastor’s Educational Opportunity” 
throws an interesting light on his own 
childhood. To this day he is spoken of 
with awe as the man who never looks at 
his Bible in the pulpit but recites all 
Scripture passages from memory. 

Mentioning the Bible, the speaking 
choir version of the Creation story, as 
arranged by Miss Owen, if properly 
given, would electrify a congregation. 


FINALLY — 


This method has great possibilities of 
vitalizing public worship. 

Projected pictures are being increas- 
ingly used in religious education, as—in- 
dicated by the experiences described by a 
number of young pioneers in this field. 
Films suitable for such purposes are de- 
scribed monthly in “Films for Church 
Use.” 

Can teaching be “creative” if it is 
based on a textbook? Mrs. Munro tells 
how, in one case, at least, it definitely 
was. Mr. Munro, who is Director of 
Adult Work for the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, lists some 
curious reactions of adults to various 
parts of the church’s program. 

Should children be taught theology? 
If so, what, and how? Miss Jones gives 
some thoughtful answers to these perti- 
nent questions. 

We introduce a new writer of the 
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Meet Our Friend 


ARTHUR T. ARNOLD 


E PRESENT 
this month the 
countenance of the 
man who has spent 
more years in in- 
terdenominational 
work than any per- 
son now living and 
more than anyone 
who ever lived. Mr. 
Arnold began his 
employed service in 
1896 in __ Illinois 
while W. B. Jacobs 
was state General 
Secretary—43 years 
ago. Mr. Jacobs called him “his son 
Timothy.” A lad just out of college, he 
was known as the “Baby Boy of the As- 
sociation.” After twelve and a half years 
of service in Illinois he went to the secre- 
taryship of the West Virginia Sunday 
School Association where he completed 
the organization of the counties and did a 
constructive piece of work. He was then 
called to the work in Ohio on the recom- 
mendation of Marion Lawrance, where 
he still serves as General Secretary of the 
Ohio Council of Religious Education. He 
holds another long-distance record in the 
fact that he has not lost a day since en- 
tering full-time service in 1896. It would 
not cost us anything to offer a liberal 
reward to anyone whe can excel these 
unusual records held by our friend 
“Dad” Arnold, the Christian education 
“Bishop” of Ohio. 
“Dad” comes of a long line of church 
school publishers, editors, leaders. His 
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A. T. ARNOLD 


father was an Association officer in north- 
ern Illinois and the boy got his start by 
accompanying him in his journeys and 
hearing such men as Moody, the Jacobs 
brothers and others. His invalid mother 
stated that she “could die happy if her 
boy could serve with the Jacob’s.” He has 
an M.A. from Wheaton College. 

He has attended every International 
Convention since 1896 and all World’s 
Conventions in that time except those at 
Rio and Oslo. He was secretary of the 
Tokyo Convention. 

Mrs. Arnold has been an able assistant 
in his work, helping at times in field sery- 
ice and in outstanding beginners depart- 
ments in large churches. She is now di- 
recting an extensive and successful local 
church adult education enterprise in the 
family church. They have had three chil- 
dren. One, Leslie, now deceased, was the 
first Ohio graduate from Lake Geneva 
Older Boys’ Camp. He later founded 
Camp Indianola, now the official state 
camp of the Ohio Council of Religious 
Education, with 500 acres of forest and 
excellent equipment. 

Mr. Arnold’s hobbies are camping and 
travel, especially by automobile. He has 
crossed the Atlantic twice and the Pa- 
cific once and has visited every state in 
the Union except Texas. Anyone who has 
ever followed him in a series of regional 
conventions in his state knows that even 
after these many years of strenuous and 
devoted service he will not find “his eye 
dimmed or his natural strength abated.” 
Another leader in Ohio has said that the 
greatest honor that ever came to Mr. 
Arnold was his adoption by thousands of 
Christian young people in Ohio who 
call him “Dad Arnold.” And we his many 
other friends follow suit. 


“Meditations,” of Grace Church in New © 
York, and professor at Union Seminary. — 
He will continue for two months more. 


_—Unusual articles are planned for the 


coming months. If your New Year is not 
particularly happy, at least it ought to 
be interesting! 


Brevities 


THE 3,000 EXTRA COPIES of the Octo- 
ber Journal printed to supply orders for 
the play by Mrs. Wilson were sold out 
in a little over three weeks. .. . Many 
of us have made the same error as the 
writer who said, “I once thought that 
progress was an express train, and I had 
only to get aboard and ride.” .. . Figures 
from one-half of the Congregational and 
Christian churches show a rise in aver- 
age church attendance from 81 to 91 in 
the years 1934 to 1938.... At a recent 
meeting the Council of the Bible Lands 
Union for Christian Education debated 
these three possibilities as to their junior 
Sunday school lessons—preparing their 
own lessons, continuing to use the British 
International Lessons, and using the les- 
sons of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. . . . Bishop Hughes 
replied to a flippant society person who 
said that excess in potatoes was as bad 
as excess in drink, by saying that the 
Bible recognized that fact, for it said, 
“Who hath woe? Who hath redness of 
eyes? Who hath wounds without cause? 
They that seek potatoes; they that go to 
seek mixed potato salad.” 


Do You Teach Beginners? 


For THE PAST TWO YEARS we have been 
running quarterly suggestions for Guid- 
ing Beginners in Worship. Do you use 
them? If you do, and if it would handicap 
you not to have them, write and tell us 
so, along with suggestions about making 
them serve you better. 


Speaking of Christenings 


THE EVENT was a christening and the © 
clergyman thought he would offer the 
parents an appropriate homily. “Dear 
parents,” he said, “before I baptize this 
child, let me give you a few well-meant 
words of advice on the responsibilities of 
parenthood. Do you realize what hope 
should dawn in your hearts today? Think 
of the future that may lie before this dear 
child; he may one day become a clergy- 
man, like myself, or maybe, a brave sea 
captain or a noble soldier. He may even 
rise to the glorious height of an illustrious 
statesman—what name did you say?” 

In timid whisper came the mother’s 
reply: “Myrtle Elizabeth.” 
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